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A Pony Express rider, from an oil painting in 
the museum of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
Courtesy Mary Huntoen. 
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This was the Pony Express station at Seneca. Originally it was a hotel kept by John E. Smith. 
The buiiding was moved about three blocks from its original location and converted into a 
private residence. 


A Pony Express station also still stands in downtown Marysville. Built of stone, it has under- 
gone considerable remodeling. 


For a picture of state-owned Cottonwood station, more familiarly known today as the Hollen- 
berg ranch Pony Express station, see The Kansas Historical Quarterly, Summer, 1957 (v. 23), 
between pp. 144, 145. Hollenberg station is outstanding because it is said to be the only re- 
maining unaltered Pony Express station on the entire route. 
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The Pony Express Rides Again 
I, INTRODUCTION 


N April 3, 1860, the Pony Express began operating over a 2,000- 

mile route connecting the contiguous Eastern states at their 
western outpost of St. Joseph, Mo., with the ten-year-old Far 
Western state of California. Averaging less than ten days per run, 
traveling through the storms and heat of summer, and the snow and 
cold of winter, with Indian raids and other hazards thrown in, the 
Express has come to be known as one of the West’s most colorful 
epics. 

To commemorate this significant episode in American history 
plans are being made for reruns of the Pony Express in the year 
of its 100th anniversary, probably in April or July, 1960. Riders 
will leave St. Joseph and California simultaneously to begin a series 
of relays which will carry 1960 mail west and east again in some- 
thing like the manner it was accomplished a century ago. 

The old Pony Express crossed several northeast Kansas counties, 
generally following a route of the Oregon and California road which 
headed northwest toward the Platte river in Nebraska, then west- 
ward. Riders will be recruited and the 1960 runs will parallel on 
modern roads as nearly as practicable the original route. The Kan- 
sas Centennial Commission and towns and riding clubs along the 
way will assist in making the reruns a success. 

The Pony Express ran for nearly 18 months before the telegraph 
line was completed making possible the transmission of news across 
the continent by wire. Inasmuch as a detailed account of the oper- 
ation of the Pony Express by George A. Root and Russell K. Hick- 
man appeared in The Kansas Historical Quarterly in February, 1946 
(v. 14, pp. 36-70), its story will not be repeated at this time. How- 
ever, a map of the Kansas route and a few items concerning the 
Express published in newspapers of the period are presented here. 


(369) 
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Il. THe Route oF THE Pony Express THRouGH KANSAS 


Aggregate 
Distance Distance 
Station or Place Type (Approximate) ( Approximate) 
Missouri 
OT ee ee IS ioc ack ven 0 0 
Kansas 

i i es EE eee 2 2 
Johnson’s Ranch ....... | rere 10 12 
a CE eee 5b cancerates 2.5 15 
Cold Spring 

(or Syracuse?) ...... Oe ee aig 9 24 
reer ee Relay or Home?* ..... 15 89 
IS oe cig einer NS ee tiga ae sk 12 51 
Pleasant Springs 

(Granada) ......... | ee 4 55 
RIED, ccc rineannd GRR ere 9 64 
|” Pe MN en ale dice eee ll 75 
Ash Point 

(Laramie Creek?) ... Relay? .............. 1l 86 
| Sree Ee re 12 98 
PMN i c<ecccaees Relay or Home? ...... 14 112 
Cottonwood Station 

(Hollenberg) ....... RN cE aie ll 123 


E.woop.—The Elwood Free Press, April 21, 1860, said this was the first 
station and horses were kept here. 


Jounson’s Rancu.—Places variously known as Thompson’s, Cottonwood 
Springs, Cold Springs, and Johnson’s have been listed as points on the Pony 
Express route between Elwood and Cold Spring. Where these were, or if one 
and the same, is not known. 


Troy.—Apparently there were two routes between Elwood and Cold Spring, 
one being 20 miles long, the other 24. The latter was through Troy. It is not 
certain which route was most used. The Pony Express Courier, Placerville, 
Calif., July, 1936 (p. 3, col. 2), said Troy was the first relay station west of 
St. Joseph. This would make the first run about 15 miles, an average distance. 


Coxtp Sprinc.—The aggregate mileage to this station is based on the long 
route through Troy. Some sources list Cold Spring and Syracuse as separate 
stations (see “Map of the Pony Express Trail” by W. R. Honnell, and Root and 
Hickman, KHQ, v. 18, p. 513). Others list either one or the other or none at 
all (see Raymond W. Settle and Mary Lund Settle, Saddles and Spurs ( Harris- 
burg, Pa., 1955), p. 118; Frank A. Root and William E. Connelley, The Over- 
land Stage to California (Topeka, 1901), p. 118, and map in end fold). It is 


* Stations on the Pony Express route were usually nine to fifteen miles apart and were 
of two kinds. Relay stations were small affairs which housed only a station keeper and a 
stock tender plus three or four horses. Their purpose was to provide a change of mounts 
for the riders. Home stations were larger, and usually were also stage stations. Each housed 
at least two riders, the station keeper, and two to four stock tenders. Spare horses, supplies, 
and surplus equipment were also kept at the home stations. 

The distance between stations was called a “stage.” Each rider rode three successive 
stages on three different horses, and was expected to total at least 33% miles per run. At the 
home station he turned his mail over to the next rider and rested there until his turn came 
to make the return trip. 
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possible Cold Spring and Syracuse were the same station located near the 
present town of Severance. The location of Syracuse is given as Sec. 36, T. 
$S., R. 19 E. 

KENNEKUK.—The Pony Express route met the Fort Leavenworth-Fort Kearny 
military road at Kennekuk. Its distance from St. Joseph indicates it may have 
been a home station, The Pony Express Courier, June, 1939 (p. 3, col. 3), re- 
ported that Kennekuk was the fifth station out of St. Joseph. The location is 
Sec. 8, T. 5 S., R. 17 E. 

Kicxapoo.—This station, on Plum creek, was near a mission school in the 
Kickapoo Indian reservation. The location was Sec. 14, T. 4 S., R. 15 E. 

PLEASANT Sprincs.—About 1865 the name of this town was changed to 
Granada. There is some confusion between it and Log Chain station. In 1860 
the Granada hotel here, was a station on the Central Overland California & 
Pike’s Peak Express. It was kept by David M. Locknane. It is doubtful that 
the Pony Express, a sister enterprise of the C. O. C. & P. P. E, officially stopped 
at Locknane’s station since it was only four miles from the Kickapoo station. 
The location of Pleasant Springs is Sec. 12, T. 4 S., R. 14 E. 

Loc CHain.—The Pony’s next stop was at Log Chain. There is an oft- 
repeated and varying legend that the creek on which this station was located 
was once called Log Chain because of the many chains which were broken in 
attempts to pull wagons across its bed. However, “Log Chain” possibly could 
be a corruption of “Locknane,” the stream’s actual name. (On some maps 
the creek is labeled Locklane and on at least one it is called Muddy creek.) 
The keeper here was N. H. Rising whose 24 by 40-foot house and 70-foot long 
barn served as the station. The log cabin house still stands although it has 
been somewhat altered and is now (1959) covered with shining white clap- 
board. In 1859 and part of 1860 Rising had kept the Granada hotel in Pleasant 
Springs, further adding to the confusion surrounding Granada and Log Chain. 
The location of Log Chain station is Sec. 19, T. 3 S., R. 14 E. 

SenEecA.—Settle and Settle reported this to have been the first home station 
on the east end of the Express, 77 miles west of St. Joseph (p. 119). The 
station was a hotel kept by John E. Smith and the place was noted for its fine 
food. The old building, now a private residence, still stands in Seneca but it 
is several blocks down Main street from its location in Pony Express days. The 
original site, at Fourth and Main, is marked with an inscribed boulder. 

Asn Pomt.—lIt is possible that Ash Point, Laramie Creek, and Frogtown 
stations were the same. It was at Ash Point that “Uncle John” O’Laughlin kept 
a grocery store and sold whisky to stage passengers. The location was Sec. 8, 
T.2S., R. 11 E. 

Gurrrarp’s.—This station was kept by the George Guittard family, and is still 
marked on some maps. Photos of the station and barn are published in Root 
and Connelley (p. 196). The location is Sec. 4 (probably the N.E. X of the 
N.E. %), T. 2S., R. 9 E. 

MarysviLLE.—The Pony Express Courier, April, 1936 (p. 3, cols. 1, 2), re- 
ported Marysville a home station. Settle and Settle (p. 120) said it was a relay 
station. The original building, considerably altered, is still in use. 

Cotrronwoop StTaTion.—This is the well-known Hollenberg ranch house 
and was the last Pony Express station in Kansas. It is reported to be the only 
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remaining unaltered Pony Express station. The place is now a state museum. 
It is located in the S.W. % of the S.W. % of Sec. 2, T. 2 S., R. 5 E., northeast of 
Hanover. 


Ill. THe Story oF THE Pony Express AS PUBLISHED IN 
1860-1861 NEwsPAPERS 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, January 30, 1860. 


From Leavenworth to Sacramento 
GREAT EXPRESS ENTERPRISE! 
in Ten Days! 

Clear the Track and let the Pony Come 
Through! 





In our telegraphic columns a few days ago, there was an item stating that 
it had been decided by the Government to start an Express from the Missouri 
river to California, and the time to be ten days; but we were not aware that 
our fellow-citizen, Wm. H. Russell, Esq., was at the head of the enterprise 
until we were shown the following dispatch. Its importance can be readily 
perceived: 

WasaincTon, Jan. 27th, 1860. 

To Joun W. RusseLtt—Have determined to establish a Pony Express to 
Sacramento, California, commencing the 3rd of April—Time 10 days. 

Wo. H. RussE tt. 

That’s a short and important dispatch, and the time to travel between here 
and California is very short also. 

The first conclusion almost any one would come to, is, that this is utterly 
impossible. Even the old mountaineer who has been long months traversing 
the great Plains between here and California, at first would pronounce the 
project is entirely impracticable. But when we take into consideration that 
the men who have undertaken this project know their business, and have carried 
out other projects of great magnitude, and even excelled their promises, we are 
prepared to believe that they will carry out to the letter this the greatest enter- 
prise ever undertaken in this western country. 

We believe the Express is to be run by Messrs. Jones, Russell & Co., whose 
Express from here to Pike’s Peak has made such extraordinary time since its 
first inauguration, making almost as good time to and from the Rocky Mountains 
in the Winter as in the Summer. Their Pike’s Peak Express was indeed a 
great project, but the Pony Express that they will run from the Missouri river 
to the Sacramento in ten days, will eclipse it. 

We have not been informed the route that it is intended to run—in 
fact, we presume the parties themselves have not fully determined the exact 
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THe Pony Express Ripes AGAIN 373 
line of travel—but we may be pretty well assured that it will be as straight 
as possible. We believe the Express will be run for the Government alone, 
and infer that it will go the shortest and easiest route to Camp Floyd, Utah. 
Whether it will go by way of the new gold fields or not we can only conjec- 
ture. There are three routes from here to the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 
The usual route is on the South side of the Platte, and through the South Pass; 
the other route is by way of the new gold mires, and over the Rocky Mountains, 
by what is called the Cherokee trail. This trail was traveled considerable last 
Summer, . . . and is represented as being better in Summer, than the old 
South Pass route, for persons going on horseback; it is said to be a little nearer 
than the old route. 

The distance from here to Denver, the route the Express travels, is 665 
miles, and from Denver to Camp Floyd, per Cherokee trail, is estimated at 550 
miles, making the distance to Camp Floyd 1,215 miles. From Camp Floyd 
there is a new route through Skull Valley, which strikes Humboldt river at 
Gravelly Ford; passes down the Humboldt some distance below Lawson’s 
Meadows, and enters the Sierra Nevada mountains through a pass below 
Honey Lake Valley, and then goes west to Placerville and Sacramento. The 
distance from Camp Floyd to Sacramento via Placerville is about 700 miles 
over this route—making the entire distance from this city to Sacramento, 1,950 
miles. We have made some enquiry of persons who are pretty well posted in 
the distance, and presume they are near correct. If their figures are correct, 
the Express will have to travel but eight miles per hour to get through in ten 
days. 

In connection with this Express to California, we have no doubt but that 
the Government will start another from Camp Floyd to the Dalles of the 
Columbia, Ft. Vancouver, Oregon, and Steilacoom on Puget Sound.—These are 
all important military stations. By a new route discovered by Lieut. Mullen, 
the distance from Salt Lake to the navigable waters of the Columbia is but 450 
miles—so that the trip from the Missouri to the Columbia river, can be made 
in ab[o]ut nine and one-half days. 

That the enterprise will be accomplished we have no doubt. The men who 
have the matter in charge, are men of means and energy. 

Success to the Pony Express! 


A jealous note appearing in the Journal of Commerce, of Kansas 
City, Mo., was reprinted and promptly dealt with by the Leaven- 
worth Daily Times in its issue of February 4, 1860. 


It is said that some of the citizens of Leavenworth have contracted with the 
government to run a one horse express to California from that city. We should 
think that such an one would fully meet their demands.—Kansas City Journal. 

For the information of that enterprising sheet, we would say that the “citi- 
zens of Leavenworth” who “have contracted with the Government to run a 
one horse Express,” are Messrs. Russell, Jones & Co., to whom the Journal is 
indebted for the only news it publishes from Pike’s Peak and Salt Lake, which 
it copies from THE Damty Times. 

It is but just to say that our energetic neighbor of the Journal runs the only 
Express that goes out from that city; it makes semi-occasional trips to Westport, 
which is four miles distant, returning same day. As a sample of the extraor- 
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dinary time made, we refer to the fact that the Journal gave a full account 
of the burning of the Methodist Mission long before it took place—in fact the 
Mission stands there yet for aught we know! 

We would suggest to our enterprising neighbor that if he would wish to be 
put in immediate communication with Salt Lake, Santa Fe and Pike’s Peak, 
he must run an Express (a one-horse one is better than none) to this city. We 
will gladly furnish him the news in advance from our proof-sheets, on the ar- 
rival of the Pike’s Peak Express every week. 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, February 10, 1860. 


OVERLAND PONY EXPRESS! 
Dispatches from Leavenworth to be De- 
livered in Sacramento in Eight Days! 

By reference to an advertisement in another part of the paper, it will be 
seen that Jones, Russell & Co. want two hundred grey mares, to put on the Ex- 
press that is to leave here on the 3d of next April, for Carson Valley, Cali- 
fornia. It is intended that the trip will be performed in eight days. At Carson 
Valley is the first telegraph station; from there the dispatches will be sent to 
Sacramento over the California telegraph line. 

Short as the time may appear to cross the Rocky Mountains, the trip will be 
performed. The originators of this great enterprise know no such word as 
fail. To perfect arrangements for so great an undertaking at this season of the 
year, will require great energy, capital and tact. But those who have under- 
taken this great feat, are fully equal to the task. 

WANTED 

Two HUNDRED GREY MARES, from four to seven years old, not to exceed fifteen 

hands high, well broke to the saddle, and 
Warranted Sound, 

With black hoofs, and suitable for running the “Overland Poney Express.” 

feb 10 lw Jones, RussELL & Co. 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, February 22, 1860. 


Tue Pree’s Peak Expness left yesterday morning for Denver. There were 
two passengers, and a very large freight list. Among the articles, we noticed 
a lot of saddles and other riggings for the Pony Express. Mr. Van Vleit was the 
Messenger. 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, March 10, 1860. 


We are credibly informed that Russell & Co.’s Pike’s Peak Express, which 
has heretofore run between Leavenworth and Denver City, is about to be 
changed to St. Joseph.—The citizens of St. Jo. subscribed $25,000, which is 
to be given to the company when the change is perfected. The next Express 
will probably leave St. Joe instead of Leavenworth, as heretofore——Kansas 
City Jour., 7th. 

The above rumor was started some days ago. We showed the above extract 
to the Secretary of the Express Company, and he replied that it was news to 
him. There is no truth in the rumor. They will undoubtedly carry passengers 
from St. Joe, and perhaps other points, but the head quarters of the estab- 
lishment will remain at Leavenworth. 

There was also a rumor that Messrs. Russell, Majors & Wadell were to re- 
move from this city. This rumor, like the other, has no foundation, we are 
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very credibly informed.—Neither of these great firms contemplate leaving 
Leavenworth. They are fixed institutions—their head-quarters will be at this 
city. 

As the Journal has given currency to the rumor, will it do Leavenworth 
justice by making the correction? 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, April 2, 1860. 


THe Pony Express. 

This great western enterprise, the Pony Express to California, starts on Tues- 
day, or April the $d. It will run through in ten days, and will carry letters 
and messages at four dollars each. 

The Telegraph on the California side, 1s finished to Carson Valley. Virtually 
then, the Pony Express will put the Atlantic States within eight days of San 
Francisco. For a private enterprise, this is one of the most important yet 
undertaken in this country. 


Unfortunately for Leavenworth, the rumor that the Pony Express 
would start from St. Joseph proved true. Which accounts for the 
following sour note in the Leavenworth Daily Times, April 5, 1860. 

Pony Express, 

Our neighbors of St. Joseph had a jolly time, April 8d, over the starting of 
the Pony Express. It was to have left at 3, P. M., that day, but an express 
from New York failed to reach it, as it was delayed. The railroad dispatched 
a special train to Palmyra—some one hundred and sixty miles distant from St. 
Joseph—and brought it in in three hours and fifty-one minutes. 

All being thus arranged, the Pony Express started at 7%, P. M., with forty- 
nine letters, nine telegrams, and newspapers for the California Press. A huge 
undertaking this! An enterprise great as the country! 


From the Elwood Free Press, April 7, 1860. 


—The Pony Express from St. Joseph to San Francisco left Elwood on Tues- 
day evening. The following is the time table: 


ELWOOD TO 
Marysville, 12 hours. 
Fort Kearney, $4 =” 
Laramie, — 
Bridger, 108” 
Salt Lake, 124 ” 
Camp Floyd, mm 
Carson City, 188 ” 
Placerville, 226 =” 
Sacramento, 232 ” 
San Francisco, 240 ” 


The Express carries only telegraphic despatches. It will run weekly from 
this date. 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, April 14, 1860. 


ARRIVAL OF THE Pony Express. 

The Pony Express arrived at St. Joseph yesterday, having made the distance 
from San Francisco in a little less than ten days. The Express carries only 
telegraph dispatches and letters. The news is unimportant. 
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From the New York Daily Tribune, April 14, 1860. 
CALIFORNIA Pony ExpREss 


St. Louis, Friday, April 18 [13], 1860.—The Pony Express that left San 
Francisco at 4 o’clock on the afternoon of the $d inst, reached St. Joseph’s a few 
moments after 5 o’clock this afternoon, but while the private dispatches and 
Associated Press reports were being prepared for transmission, the wire broke 
down between Kansas City and Leavenworth. It was then too late to repair 
it to-night, but it will be put in working order the first thing in the morning. 

An organized band of horse thieves have seriously interfered with the line 
all the Spring. They have often cut the line simultaneously in several places 
and carried off and hid a large quantity of wire, and once they threatened the 
life of the line repairer. 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, April 16, 1860. 
THe Pony Express, 


A marvel feat has been accomplished! The Pony Express has galloped 
across half the continent, and to-day the Pacific is in close neighborhood to 
the Atlantic. History will record this event as one of the gigantic private enter- 
prises of our day. 

The Pony Express left San Francisco on the 8d of March [April], at 4, 
P. M., and arrived at St. Joseph on the 13th of March [April], at 4, P.M. The 
difference in time between these points is about three hours. ‘hus the dis- 
tance was made in nine days and twenty-one hours! 

The run from San Francisco to Salt Lake City was made in two days and 
twenty hours. Had it not been for snow on the mountains, the whole trip 
could have been made inside of eight days! 

Nor is this great triumph to be without fruit. It is the pathway for other 
and greater ones. Government is laggard. In all that relates to the interests 
of the West, and the development of the resources of the West, it has been 
niggard as well as laggard. It can be so no longer. This great success of a 
private energy will prick the mind of the country to the necessity of Western 
wants, and compel Government to attend to these wants quickly and well. 

We can do but little towards testifying cur respect and admiration of the 
great action of Messrs Russell, Jones & Majors, but that little should be done 
in a spirit worthy of the occasion. We should celebrate the triumph—for it 
is ours, the country’s, as well as theirs. We propose, then, a dinner, or a supper, 
or a testimonial of some kind, that we speak at least the general joy. Will 
the Mayor of the City, with such other gentlemen as he may associate with 
him, consider and act upon this suggestion? 


From the Elwood Free Press, April 21, 1860. 


The third Pony started out yesterday. Elwood is the first station on the 
Express line and the horses are kept here. Another messenger arrived last 
night—through in eight days. 

Tue Pony Express.—This great enterprise has been successful. The first 
messenger came in ten days, and the trip will be made two days sooner than 
this after the arrangements have been fully completed. This is the best time 
ever made. All important intelligence will now be transmitted over the St. 
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Joseph and San Francisco Pony Express Line. It will leave here every Friday. 
It goes by way of Kearney, Laramie, Salt Lake City and Placerville. 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, April 23, 1860. 


ARRIVAL OF THE Pony Express. 
St. Josepn, April 20. 
The second messenger of the Central Overland Pony Express, bringing 
California dates to April 10th, and Carson Valley to the 11th, reached here at 
5 o'clock this evening, exactly on time. 


From the Elwood Free Press, April 28, 1860. 


The Pony Express will leave hereafter on Saturday of each week. 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, May 8, 1860. 


ARRIVAL OF THE Pony EXpREss, 
St. Joseru, May 7. 

The Pony Express arrived here last night at half past nine o'clock in nine 
days and four hours from San Francisco. The last 120 miles on this end were 
run in eight and one half hours. 

San Francisco, April 27.—. . . It is estimated that $35,000 in drafts 
were transmitted eastward by the Pony Express, which may reach their destina- 
tion twelve days before the steamer having treasure to meet them arrives in 
New York. 

The Pony Express which left St. Joseph on the 18th, arrived at San Fran- 
cisco in nine days and seventeen hours from the time of starting. 

Telegraphic dispatches from Carson Valley to parties interested, not yet 
published, state that the Indians between Salt Lake and Carson Valley having 
stolen thirty horses belonging to the Pony Express, a new supply of horses will 
be sent out speedily from Sacramento, but the incoming Express may be three 
or four days behind time in consequence of this misfortune. 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, May 31, 1860. 
ARRIVAL OF THE Pony EXPREss. 
St. Josepu, May 30. 

The Pony Express, due on Monday, the 28th, arrived last night at 9 o'clock, 
but brought no California mail, which is supposed to have been intercepted 
by Indians. 

The only matter brought by the Express is from Salt Lake, at which place 
it arrived and left on the 24th inst. 

All the information we can learn in regard to this failure is the following 
note on the Salt Lake way-bill, made by the agent at that point: 

“Rider just in. The Indians have chased all the men from the stations be- 
tween Diamond Spring and Carson Valley. The macheres, in which the Ex- 
press matter is carried, is lost. The Indians are reported to have killed two 
riders on the last trip, and it is supposed that they carried off or destroyed 
the mail matter belonging to this Express.” 

The news from Salt Lake is very meagre. 

On the 17th, two men, named Myron Brewer and R. Kitt Johnson, were 
both shot at once, by unknown hands. 
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The distance from Salt Lake to St. Joseph—1200 miles—was made in five 
days and seven hours. 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, June 5, 1860. 


ARRIVAL OF THE PONY EXPRESS! 
MISSING MAIL RECOVERED! 
Americans Murdered—Fight with 500 
Indians—Defeat of Major Ormsby 
and His Death—Retreat of the Troops— 
Excitement in California. 

The Pony Express brings sad news. The dates are from San Francisco May 
18th, 3:40 P. M. 

Several Americans had been murdered on Carson’s river, while asleep, by 
the Indians. This outrage led to an organization of whites. The volunteers, 
numbering one hundred and five men, placed themselves under the command 
of Major Ormsby, and pushed in pursuit of the Indians. The report says: 

This force, on the 12th instant, at 4 P. M., came upon the Indians at bend 
of Truckee river, about sixty-five miles northward towards Pyramid Lake from 
Virginia City. The Indians were in ambush at a narrow pass thro’ which the 
Ormsby party were proceeding, and numbering, it is supposed, not less than 
five hundred, all having fire-arms, plenty of ammunition, and one hundred and 
fifty horses within convenient distance. They opened a fire upon our troops 
from their safe hiding places, and Major Ormsby ordered a charge, but the 
Indians continued to skulk, firing occasionally from behind rocks and sage 
bushes, doing damage without suffering much in return. This condition of 
things continued two hours, when the ammunition of Ormsby’s party gave out. 
The Indians seeing this, closed upon our men, pouring in volley after volley, 
killing many on the spot. The balance retreated, scattering in all directions, 
over hills and among sage bushes. They were pursued twenty-five or thirty 
miles by the mounted Indians and many detached parties cut off.—The sur- 
vivors came straggling into Virginia City during the two following days. The 
exact number of killed is not yet ascertained, but it probably exceeds fifty. 
Among the slain are Maj. Ormsby, Henry Meredith, a distinguished California 
lawyer, W. S. Spear, Richard Snowden, Wm. Arrington, Dr. Jader, Charles 
McLeod, John Fleming, S. Anderson, Andrew Scheald, M. Knezswich, John 
Gormbo, A. K. Elliot, W. Hawkins, Geo. Jones, Wm. Macintosh, 0. 
McNoughton. 

Total known to be killed, 21; wounded, 8. The fate of 43 is unknown. 
Returned alive, 38. Wagons have been sent out to pick up any wounded 
that may be found, and also an armed force to protect parties burying the 
dead, but no account has yet been received from the battle ground. 

Great excitement ensued in California—Money was received, and men 
volunteered, in every direction to punish the Indians. The State authorities 
promptly dispatched arms and ammunition to quarters likely to tell against 
the Indians. The report says further: 

General Clarke, commanding the Pacific division, U.S. A., dispatched from 
San Francisco, on the 14th, 150 United States troops, all the available men in 
Central California, together with 500 stand of arms and 100,000 rounds of 
ammunition. He also sent orders to the 100 United States soldiers stationed 
at Honey Lake, one hundred miles north of Carson Valley, to proceed to the 
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Pyramid Lake regions and aid in suppressing hostilities. These movements 
warrant the belief that there are not less than 300 well armed volunteers from 
California and 260 U.S. soldiers ready for duty on the eastern slope of the 
mountains, which is an ample force to protect the people as long as unpaid 
volunteers can afford to remain in the field. At the last accounts the hostile 
Indians were all to the north of the Pony Express and Salt Lake mail and 
emigrant route, and the troops will be so posted as to keep that route open. 
The Indians on the eastern side of the mountains, extending north into Oregon, 
and westward into the interior of Utah, number probably 2,000, and from their 
contiguity with Mormons and other unavoidable causes, are all liable to be- 
come hostile to Americans, unless permanent means are taken by the govern- 
ment to restrain them. At least 500 U.S. soldiers should be stationed at 
different exposed points, between the Humboldt and Walker rivers. 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, June 23, 1860. 


OVERLAND MAIL. 
MORE INDIAN TROUBLES. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo., June 21. 
The Butterfield Overland Mail Coach, with San Francisco dates to the first 
inst., arrived this evening, bringing the following summary of news: 


San FRANCISCO, June 1. 

The mail departing to-day leaves California in the midst of great excitement 
on account of the Indian hostilities in Western Utah—The war is becoming 
very serious. Within the month just closed the Indians have made attacks 
on different parties of whites as far South as Walker’s river, and Northward 
as far as Honey Lake. The stations on the Pony Express line, and Salt Lake 
mail route, are known to have been destroyed, and the stock driven off over a 
distance of two hundred miles Eastward from Carson Valley. Parties of In- 
dians constantly cross this route, and render it impossible to repair stations 
and restock the route unless United States troops are provided to protect it, 
and thus far Gen. Clark has not been able to spare the necessary men from 
other duties. Under these circumstances, the Pony Express has been discon- 
tinued until such time as its trips can be resumed without jeopardizing the 
interests of its patrons. The main body of Indians are concentrated at Pyramid 
Lake, where Col. Ormsby’s party was recently defeated and over seventy of 
them killed, as is now ascertained.—They are defiant, and well armed, and 
number according to information relied on by Col. Jack Hays, from 1,500 to 
8,000 warriors. 

On the 29th ult., Col. Hays’ party, of over six hundred volunteers, and 
Capt. Stewart, with one hundred and sixty United States troops, started from 
Carson Valley for the Indian head quarters, at Williams’ Station, on Carson 
River, where the first Indian murders occurred. Col. Hays’ party came upon 
a party of three hundred Indians, attacked and defeated them, killing seven 
Indians, among them a principal chief. Two of the volunteers were wounded. 

Yesterday, the 3lst of May, the volunteers marched for Pyramid Lake, 
and by the 2d inst. they confidently expect to bring on a general battle with 
the main body of the savages. The most intense anxiety is felt upon the result, 
for if our men are unsuccessful in striking an overwhelming blow, the most 
serious Indian war ever known upon this coast will be inevitable. The effect 
of these disturbances has been to concentrate all the mining population of 
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the Washoe region, now numbering seven or eight thousand men, within a 
small space in the vicinity of settlements. ‘ 

A memorial also goes forward to-day praying for a wand overland mail, 
and Congressional encouragement to the Pony Express. . 

The Pony Express, with St. Louis dates of May 20th, now five days over- 
due, has not arrived, and probably has been cut off by Indians. 

The outgoing Express of the 18th and 25th of May, passed through Carson 
Valley on the journey eastward, and it is hoped got safely over the Indian- 
infested portion of the route. Much apprehension, however, is felt for their 
safety. They each had about 150 letters. 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, July 3, 1860. 


OvERLAND Mart ARRIVED—INDIAN TROUBLES 
CrasED—OREGON ELECTION. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo., July 2. 

The Overland Mail Coach, from San Francisco June 11th, and Virsalia June 
12th, passed here last night. The following summary has been received: 

San Francisco, June 1l— . . . Since the Indians fled beyond the 
reach of Col. Hay’s volunteers, all apprehension of further trouble from them 
in the Washoe mines are over. The regular troops will be stationed near 
Pyramid Lake, and at other places where they can best protect all the settle- 
ments. The company who went through on the Pony Express route expect to 
obtain a sufficient force from the United States troops, now at Camp Floyd, to 
keep the route free from danger after it is once cleared, and the stations re- 


established. 
From the Leavenworth Daily Times, July 25, 1860. 


THE JOURNEY OF THE Pony. 


A correspondent of the St. Louis Republican thus describes the journey of 
the Pony Express: “Bang goes the signal gun, and away flies the Express 
pony, with ‘news from all nations lumbering at his back.’ But whither flies this 
furious rider on his nimble steed? It is no holiday scamper or gallop that this 
young Jehu is bent upon. His journey lies two thousand miles across a great 
continent, and beyond the rivers, plains and mountains that must be passed; 
a little world of civilization is waiting for the contents of his wallet. He and 
his successors must hurry on through every danger and difficulty, and bring 
the Atlantic and Pacific shores within a week of each other. No stop, no stay, 
no turning aside for rest, shelter or safety, but right forward. By sun light, 
and moonlight, and starlight, and through the darkness of the midnight storms, 
he must still fly on, and on toward the distant goal. Now skimming along over 
the emerald sea, now laboring through the sandy track, now plunging head- 
long into the swollen flood, now wending his way through the dark canon, 
or climbing the rock steep, and now picking his way through or around an 
ambuscade of murderous savages. No danger or difficulty must check his 
speed or change his route, for the world is waiting for the news he shall fetch 
and carry. It is a noble enterprise, and as the express hurries down the 
street and across the river, and I think of the toil and peril of the way, my 
heart says, ‘God speed to the boy and the pony’.[”] 
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Tue Heravp’s Washington correspondent telegraphs that— 

“Majors, Russell & Co., of the Pony Express establishment, received a 
warrant upon the Territory to-day for $67,000, in consideration of past mail 
services rendered. The Government is still largely in the debt of this firm for 
valuable trains of merchandise destroyed on the Plains by the Indians during 
the Utah rebellion, in consequence of the Government failing to furnish the 
necessary escort authorized in their contract.” 

We know nothing of this or any other firm’s accounts with the Federal 
Treasury, and we want to know nothing, save that they are adjusted and paid 
by the present Administration, not turned over as a legacy to its successor. 
On every side we see indications that the game of throwing over dues and 
accounts that should have been previously adjusted, to be dealt with by the 
next Administration, is systematically pursued. There is the Oregon war debt, 
which, whatever its amount or validity, ought to have been disposed of long 
ago, still hanging about Congress and the Treasury, to be carried beyond the 
4th of March next, if possible—and this is but a sample. If Majors, Russell 
& Co. have such a claim as is above asserted, and the Treasury will not or 
cannot adjust it, why is it not taken to the Court of Claims, and there adjudi- 
cated! Why not have all outstanding claims so passed upon and promptly 
settled? If they are left over till next year, they will go into the aggregate 
expenditures thereof, and be paraded to prove the extravagance of the next 
Administration. Let each dynasty settle its own bills and make an end of 
them.—N. Y. Tribune. 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, July 26, 1860. 


THE Pony Express 
Arrived in St. Joseph July 24th; and, it is thought that regular trips will be 
made hereafter. 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, August 1, 1860. 


PONY EXPRESS! 

RATES ON LETTERS REDUCED! 
ON AND AFTER DATE, 
LETTERS WEIGHING 1-4 OUNCE 
WILL BE CARRIED THROUGH 
For Two Dollars and Fifty Cents. 

augl-tf 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, August 25, 1860. 


LATEST NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA. 
Arrival of the Pony Express. 
WAR AMONG THE INDIANS. 
St. Josern, Aug. 24. 

San Francisco advices to Aug. 11th, reached this city last night. 

The patronage of the Pony Express is greatly increasing, since the trips are 
made in due time and news received of the safe arrival of all letters sent East- 
ward. The new buildings being put up on the line of the Express, for three 
hundred miles East of Carson Valley, in place of the stations recently de- 
stroyed by the Indians, are sixty feet square, with stone walls eight feet high, 
being designed to serve as forts when necessary. 
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From the Elwood Free Press, September 29, 1860. 


Fast TIME BY THE Pony Express— 
Wm. H. Russell. 


A St. Joe. correspondent of the St. Louis Republican sends an interesting 
letter to that paper, from which we clip a few paragraphs: 

The wonderful rapidity with which the Express riders have to make from 
station to station, has already caused an occasional display of extraordinary 
human endurance. Thus, Mr. John Fry, one of the couriers, some time since 
started from Kennekuk, a station forty-five miles from this place, at 8 o'clock 
one Saturday night, and reached St. Joseph at midnight. Starting out again 
from this city on the following morning, he made three stations twenty-five 
miles apart from one another; and had returned to St. Joseph at 11 P. M. of 
the same day, thus traveling a distance of not less than one hundred and 
ninety-five miles in eighteen runing hours, after losing one hour in eating 
meals, making eight changes of animals, &c. This is certainly fast riding. 
The individual that accomplished the feat is of a rather youthful appearance 
and does not at all look like the NAT he must actually be. 

The President of the Central Overland Express Company, Mr. William 
H. Russell, of the well-known firm of Russell, Majors & Waddell, indulges in 
hardly less rapid locomotion, although in a different way.—He is constantly 
flying to and from Leavenworth, St. Joseph and Kansas City, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Washington and New York. He makes from place to place in a rush; 
drops among his associates and employees like a deas ex machina; hurries 
through with his business and is—seen no more.—I believe he has made the 
tour from Leavenworth to New York, Washington and back three times within 
the last five weeks. Mr. Russell has, indeed, the indomitable energy of a true 
Western man. Risen from a very humble station through his own exertions 
to a highly influential position, he is a living illustration of Anglo-American 
activity and enterprise. 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, November 5, 1860. 


From Fort KEARNEY. 
Fort Kearney, Nov. 3. 
The Pony Express, bound West, passed here at 8:35, P. M., on Friday, be- 
ing a few hours behind time, occasioned by muddy roads. 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, November 7, 1860. 


From Fort KEARNEY. 
Fort KEARNEY, Nov. 5. 
The Pony Express, bound West, passed this point at six o'clock this evening. 
The Pony Express Company have decided to start an extra Pony from this 
point for California, on Wednesday 7th, carrying election news and private 
telegrams. It is expected that the Pony will make very quick time. 


From the Elwood Free Press, November 10, 1860. 


Fort Kearney, Nov. 7.—An extra of the Pony Express left here for Carson 
Valley, at 1 P.M. to-day, carrying the election news and a considerable 
number of private telegrams. The rider and horse were tastefully decorated 
with ribbons, &c., and departed amid the cheering of a large and enthusiastic 
gathering. This run is expected to be quicker than any yet made between here 
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and the outer station of the California telegraph lines. The ponies leaving St. 
Joseph Thursday, the 8th, and Sunday morning, the 11th, are also to make 
double quick time, calling here for latest telegraphic dates. 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, November 20, 1860. 


CALIFORNIA CLOSE BETWEEN 
LINCOLN AND DOUGLAS. 
GREAT UNION SPEECH OF STEVENS. 
The South Coming to Her Senses. 
Fort Kearney, Nov. 18. 

The Pony Express from San Francisco the 7th, arrived at half-past nine 
o'clock last night, bringing California dates, via Fort Churchill, by telegraph, 
up to ten P. M., on the night of the 8th. 

The rider reports a heavy storm between Fort Laramie and Salt 
Lake. 


From the Elwood Free Press, November 24, 1860. 
Goop News From CALirorniA. 

The Pony Express brings to us the glad tidings that at least one of the 
Pacific States is with us on the great question of freedom or slavery. Cali- 
fornia, which has always been Democratic, always pro-slavery in her tend- 
encies, has at length wheeled into the line of States who are united to prevent 
the further aggressions of the slave power. Senator Gwin is repudiated at 
home. His heinous acts will no longer reflect the sentiments of his State. 
His future is easily read, and his retirement on the accumulations of corrupt 
years is near at hand. 

Oregon will soon, we hope, send across the mountains her greeting to the 
glorious band of kindred free States. She has given us Republican Senators; 
she will give us Republican electors, and the bright light of freedom shall 
tint the entire Western Slope of our great Sierras. Thank God! for once the 
North does as the South has done for years—shows to her enemies a strong, 
united front. Let South Carolina fret, fume and threat. We are too great 
to tremble. 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, December 1, 1860. 


PONY EXPRESS! 
CHANGE OF SCHEDULE. 


ON and after the first day of December next, the Schedule Time of the 
Express will be changed and run as follows: Fifteen days between St. Joe and 
San Francisco; eleven days between Fort Riley and outer telegraph station 
Utah. 

This Schedule will be continued running as new semi-weekly trips during 
the winter, or until] Congress shall provide for a tri-weekly Mail Service, which 
alone will enable the Company to return to present or a shorter schedule, 
the present mail service between Julesburg and Placerville being only semi- 
weekly, which is not sufficient to keep the route open during winter. 

Wo. Russet, Secretary 
decl-dim 
Leavenworth City, K. T., Dec. 1st, 1860 
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From the Elwood Free Press, December 1, 1860. 


FRoM CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. 
Fort Kearney, Nov. 28—The Pony Express, which left San Francisco on 
the evening of the 17th, passed here about one this morning. Reports three 
feet snow on the South Pass and Rock Ridge. 


From the Elwood Free Press, January 12, 1861. 


Fr. Kearny, Jan. 9—The Pony Express passed about 11 last night. 

San Francisco, Dec. 26, 3:40 P.M.—The Pony Express, with St. Louis 
dates, telegraphed to Ft. Kearney on the 10th, arrived at Sacramento on Sun- 
day 23d, where it was detained twenty-four hours waiting for a steamer to 
take it to San Francisco. There being no Sunday boat. The Pony is delayed 
at Sacramento from one to two days, whenever it arrives there on Saturday, 
after two o'clock, P.M. The Express time table ought to be arranged so that 
the Pony will always arrive at Sacramento between Monday morning and 
Friday evening. 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, February 26, 1861. 


LATEST NEWS BY TELEGRAPH. 
NEws BY THE Pony ExprEss. 
San Francisco, Feb. 9, 3:40 P. M. 

No arrivals or departures since last Pony Express. There are no more fail- 
ures, and it is believed no more will take place. Shipment of treasury by 
Monday’s steamer, however, is expected to be light. 

Notwithstanding the delay of the ponies, the last outgoing Express took 
over ninety letters, and to-day’s Express letters will probably number one 
hundred and fifty. 

Both houses of the Legislature have passed resolutions asking Congress 
for additional aid to the Pony Express. 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, June 11, 1861. 


LATEST NEWS BY TELEGRAPH. 
Per Pony Express. 
SAN Francisco, May 29. 
The overland telegraph expedition left Sacramento on the 27th, for Carson 
Valley, at which point they are to commence laying wires towards Salt Lake. 
The expedition embraces 228 head of oxen, 26 wagons, and 50 men. 
Pony Express with dates to May 20th, has arrived. 


From the Leavenworth Daily Times, June 12, 1861. 


LATEST NEWS BY TELEGRAPH. 
Pony Express. 
Fort Kearney, June 11. 

The Pony Express passed here at 6 A. M. 

San Francisco, June 1.—There is no California news of moment. Every- 
body is waiting with intense anxiety for Eastern news, and as each pony 
arrives, the announcement of attack on Harper’s Ferry, Norfolk, or some other 
movement toward retaking public property captured by the South, is expected. 
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From the Leavenworth Daily Times, August 29, 1861. 


St. JosepH, Aug. 26.—The Pony Express has been abandoned between St. 
Joseph and a station 110 miles west [Marysville]. Letters will be obliged to go 
by stage from here to reach the Pony at that starting point. 


From Freedom’s Champion, Atchison, November 2, 1861. 


PROGRESS OF THE TELEGRAPH.—It was thought last year, and truly too, that 
the pony had accomplished wonders when he had given us a communication 
with the Pacific coast in from six to seven days. But now the Pony has be- 
come a thing of the past—his last race is run. Without sound of trumpets, 
celebrations, or other noisy demonstrations, the slender wire has been stretched 
from ocean to ocean, and the messages already received from our brethern on 
the Pacific coast, most conclusively show that the popular heart beats in unison 
with ours, on the absorbing question of the preservation of the Union. The war 
has been the all-absorbing topic, so that this great work has been almost en- 
tirely lost sight of by the public. 











Critique of Carruth’s Articles on 
Foreign Settlements in Kansas 


J. Neate CARMAN 


ROM the geographic point of view, the only printed work 

treating as a whole the problem of the foreigner in Kansas has 
been the two articles published by William Herbert Carruth in 
1892 and 1894.1 We owe him a debt of gratitude; with no funds 
at his disposal to aid him in pursuing his investigation he took time 
from his literary occupations and from scholarly and pedagogic 
activities, which in those days he necessarily devoted almost ex- 
clusively to German, to concern himself with a general matter that 
could bring him but little immediate recognition. Fortunately he 
made his study at a time after almost all the rural foreign settle- 
ments in Kansas had already been established and before the forces 
of assimilation had invaded them sufficiently to hide their identity 
from the casual observers that Carruth had to call on as informants. 
His articles, if carefully studied, contain much of great value. They 
are of less interest to the casual reader because they are filled with 
local names that have no meaning unless detailed maps of the period 
are consulted at the same time. Carruth provided a map to ac- 
company his articles. It helps a great deal, but as we shall see, not 
too much confidence can be placed on it. 

As inferred above, the articles do not represent a major interest 
of Carruth’s. He merely reported on answers to a questionnaire. 
He stated his procedures as follows: 

As a source of information regarding the origin of the foreign elements of our 
population when their native speech shall have been forgotten, but when the 
influence of it will be left in vocabulary and pronunciation, I have thought that 
a map of the state with the location of all the foreign settlements of even quite 
small size would be of interest and in time of great value. In the following 
pages I transmit the results of my inquiries so far as received. It is my intention 
to make the report complete and to publish the map, when as complete as it 
can be made, in colors. Unexpected difficulties have delayed the work and 
prevented its being complete. I depended for my information upon the County 
Superintendents of the State, a class of unusually intelligent and well-informed 
men and women. But in not a few cases there seems to have been a suspicion 
in the mind of my correspondent that I might be a special officer of the state 


Dr. J. Neate Carman, author of several papers on foreign settlements in Kansas, is @ 
professor in the department of romance languages at the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

1. Herbert Carruth, “Foreign Settlements in Kansas,” Kansas University Quarterly, 
Lawrence, v. 1 (October, 1892), » Pe: 71-84; v. H (October, ang ay ang 163, 
exception to the first sentence 
Government, v. 6 (1951), No. 7, pp. 
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trying to locate violations of the law requiring district schools to be conducted 
in English, and hence information regarding schools in foreign tongue was 
withheld or given but partially. And in some cases my informants were not 
well posted. A superintendent by the name of Schauermann in a county con- 
taining a town called Suabia, tells me that there are no foreigners in his county. 
In such cases time must be taken to secure a correct result. 


Carruth suspected that his informants might deceive him, but ap- 
parently did not think of their being involuntarily wrong. He seems 
to have verified their statements very seldom. The results of such 
an inquiry could not be expected to be complete; they also exhibit 
great unevenness of quality. There were scores of omissions that 
might easily be pardoned, but others are sometimes astounding, not 
only when the county superintendent reported no foreigners as in 
Atchison county, but also when he was fully attempting to do so. 
Here are some glaring cases of omission: 


BARTON CouNTY.—The Pawnee Rock Mennonites and the Albert Germans 

BROWN COUNTY.—The Norwegian and Welsh settlements 

CLay county.—The East Border Germans 

CLoup county.—The Danish settlement, the Germans 

CRAWFORD COUNTY.—The Hepler-Brazilton Germans 

Dickinson county.—The Alida Germans (not reported from Geary county 
either ) 

ELLIs CouNnty.—The Ellis Bukovinan Germans 

JACKSON COUNTy.—The Germans 

LEAVENWORTH COUNTY.—The city and its neighborhood (the text omits; the 
map shows) 

McPHERSON CouNTy.—The New Andover Swedes 

Marion county.—The Lincolnville Germans 

MARSHALL COUNTY.—The Axtell Swedes, the Danes 

OsAGE CoUNTY.—The Vassar Germans 

RENO county.—The Pretty Prairie Mennonites 

RicE county.—The Bushton Germans 

Ritey county.—The Fancy Creek Germans, the Bala Welsh, the Leonard- 
ville-Riley Germans 

RussELL county.—All but the most important group 

SHAWNEE COUNTY.—Topeka itself 

WASHINGTON CouNTY.—The Brantford Swedes, the Danes 

WYANDOTTE CouNTy.—Slavs (they were already in the packing houses) 2 


In many of these cases the county superintendent probably 
omitted a report because other foreign elements in the county so 
impressed him that he momentarily forgot certain important groups. 
If, for instance, the Ellis Bukovinan Germans had lived in any county 


_ 2. The above omissions are aring.” There are many other omissions. Carruth and 
his informants might be pardon for overlooking smaller settlements in western Kansas 
where the population had not become stabilized, but even in the eastern part of the state 
there are many. Three counties in which he reports “no foreigners” or as containing only 
scattered” individuals may serve as examples: 
URBON.—The Fort Scott Germans 
FRANKLIN.—The Homewood Germans 
JoHNson.—The Lenexa Germans (still others in this county) 
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but the one in which the Catholic Volgan Germans were centered, 
an informant could hardly have neglected them. 

The omission of the cities of Leavenworth and Topeka must have 
been occasioned by the county superintendent's understanding that 
he was to report only on that part of the county where he was himself 
active. Omissions of certain other urban groups have probably the 
same explanation. It cannot be applied in Kansas City, however, 
where the Swedes are reported, but all other groups neglected. It 
is equally hard to understand how the Riley county superintendent 
could neglect to report the two most important groups of Germans, 
while he did name one of lesser size, combining it with the adjacent 
Czech settlement. Possibly he confused Swede creek and Fancy 
creek, but he certainly does not have the same excuse for passing 
over the Leonardville-Riley Germans who were located so near his 
Manhattan headquarters. The amount of vagueness and inac- 
curacy was quite in proportion to the number of omissions. Some of 
it must probably be blamed on Carruth himself. He certainly 
could have been more accurate about Douglas county where he 
lived; he did not need to invent Big Springs township. The con- 
fusions regarding Russian Germans seem to reflect his own haziness; 
he apparently thought they all came from the same part of Russia. 
The Russians of Russell and Rush counties (Catholics, Lutherans, 
Baptists, Seventh Day Adventists) would have been astonished and 
indignant if they had known they were being lumped off as Men- 
nonites. Setting up a Greek Catholic Church in Scott county was 
quite a feat; Carruth’s inability to believe that Germans in Russia 
could be Roman Catholic seems to be at the basis of this error. 
Similarly, he seemed to feel that everybody in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire spoke German by choice. The Moravians of Brown and 
Shawnee counties would have been hurt to be classified as Ger-lings. 
The inaccuracies of the informants usually show up in matters of 
locations, chronology, and statistics. For instance, in Anderson 
county, the Scipio-Greeley Germans very early had population in 
townships adjoining as well as in Putnam township; they were there 
by 1855 instead of 1860. The informants may also confuse the 
identity of the foreign stocks; in Cloud county, Swedes are identified 
as Norwegians (the Norwegians were farther north), and in Jewell 
county, Bohemians, Hollanders, and Norwegians are called Swedes. 

In making his map on the basis of the data at hand, Carruth could 
not help falling into other errors. For instance, in Anderson county, 
finding that the county superintendent had said that the Scipio- 
Greeley Germans were in Putnam township, he marked the whole 
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CririQUE OF CARRUTH’S ARTICLES 


township as occupied by them, whereas they were in the east half 
only, though, as said above, they were also in adjoining lands to the 
east and south. When a single settlement occupied parts of more 
than one county, error was still more likely. The Russell report said 
there were Russians (called Mennonites by Carruth) in the south- 
west part of the county. So Carruth marked the two south town- 
ships along the west county line as German, left unmarked the most 
important township next east on the south border and so only 
casually joined the Milberger Russian Germans to the part of this 
group in Barton county. He does not distinguish the Hollanders 
from the Germans, perhaps deliberately because he had used up the 
colors at his disposal. In any case the Dispatch Dutch appear with 
the German color in Smith county and the Scandinavian color in 
Jewell county, so that no one could suspect their unity. 

In Greenwood county, the county superintendent reported, “Nor- 
wegians, about 200, in the south part of Salem Township.” Carruth 
assigned to them the whole of the township, which was very large, 
and thus gave a mistaken idea both of the size and of the location 
of the settlement. In the same county he located correctly “Germans 
in Shell Rock Township,” but he did not realize that the Coffey 
county superintendent, when he reported “Germans in Liberty” 
township, was speaking of a portion of the same settlement, and he 
consequently left a gap in the middle of that settlement. Again, 
the Washington county report said, “French about midway in Sher- 
man township.” Carruth consequently gave the French a full survey 
township around Linn in territory that is almost solidly German. 
On the other hand, in Cloud county where the report stated, “Ca- 
nadian French are scattered over much of the county, with con- 
siderable settlements in and around the towns of Concordia, Clyde, 
St. Joseph and Aurora,” Carruth did not guess how much territory 
was French, and he assigned to the Canadians insufficient space, 
sometimes wrongly placed. As a final example, the maps make the 
Danes in Jackson county appear to occupy more territory than those 
in Lincoln county, because the Lincoln informant specified only one 
township for Danes, to which Carruth limited them, while the Jack- 
son county superintendent mentioned two townships, and Carruth 
spread them over most of both although they occupied only a small 
part of each. 

Carruth’s articles record the existence of a great many foreign 
settlements which are otherwise noted only in parish church his- 
tories or documents even less widely circulated. As examples, let 
me cite the Andale-Colwich Germans just west of Wichita, the 
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Mound Valley Swedes near the Oklahoma line in Labette county, 
the Cuba Czechs east of Belleville in Republic county, the Cloud 
county French Canadians to the east of and south of Concordia, 
the Osage City French and Italians, the Arvonia Welsh in Osage 
county east of Emporia. This value may exist even when Carruth 
incorrectly interpreted the data that he had at hand, as occurred in 
some of the examples already cited. 

Another example of value combined with error is the case of the 
Hungarian Germans of Rawlins county. His article speaks of Hun- 
garians. Though his map shows them with the same color as Bo- 
hemians, and his articles do not show that they were German in 
speech, he has at least recorded their existence. To be sure, the 
existence of all these groups could be learned in other ways, includ- 
ing inquiry made today; the record of their presence in the 1890's 
is, however, important. Also, the notes concerning language usage, 
particularly in schools, are important, for in many instances parish 
histories are again the only record that we have in this matter. Here 
is a list of counties having schools in foreign languages as reported 
by Carruth (schools are German unless otherwise noted): 


ANDERSON MITCHELL 

BARTON Morris.—Swedish 

CHASE NEMAHA 

CHEYENNE OsBORNE 

Cioup.—French PHILLIPS 

Dicxinson.—German and Swedish Potrrawatomir.—German and 
EL.1s Swedish 

ELLSworTH RENO 

Forp Repusitic.—Swedish, Norwegian, 
GEARY Czech 

HARVEY Ritey.—Swedish 

LEAVENWORTH SALINE.—Swedish 
Lirycotn.—German and Danish SEDGWICK 

Locan.—Swedish WABAUNSEE 

McPuerson.—German and Swedish WALLACE 

MARION WASHINGTON 

MEADE WICHITA 


As this list shows, in the 1890’s there were foreign language schools 
on all four borders of Kansas and there was a great concentration 
of counties in central Kansas where such schools existed. Carruth’s 
is the only record of this phenomenon for the state as a whole. 

In spite of the omissions and imperfections, Carruth’s articles had 
a very real value. The general picture that they presented was so 
nearly correct and so valuable that it should have been given more 
consideration than appears to have been the case. 
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The First Kansas Lead Mines 


Wa ter H. ScHOEWE 


igen first lead ore mined in Kansas insofar as published records 
go was in Linn county. The mines were centered around 
Pleasanton in T. 21 and 22 S., R. 25 E., in the southeastern part of 
the county. The mines of this area are of special interest because 
the ore came from strata of Pennsylvanian age rather than from the 
Mississippian, the lead-bearing rocks of the Tri-State Lead and Zinc 
District; because most of the lead ore was distributed in a “circle” 
or “chimney” surrounded by undisturbed strata; and because the 
genesis of the ore is problematic. 


Tue ANcrENtT DiccINcs 


Ten and more years before Kansas became Kansas territory in 
1854, mining for lead had been carried on about two miles south- 
east of Pleasanton. The evidence was found in a number of dig- 
gings or shallow pits surrounded by heaps of debris among which 
could be found particles of galena and crystals of sphalerite. Who 
the early miners were and just when the mining was done cannot 
be determined with absolute certainty. It is definitely known, how- 
ever, that the mining antedates 1876, the date usually assigned to 
the commercial mining of the lead and zinc ores of Cherokee 
county, which is part of the Tri-State Lead and Zinc District, com- 
prising parts of Missouri, Oklahoma, and Kansas and which con- 
stitutes one of the most important zinc and lead mining districts in 
the United States. The occurrence of galena in Cherokee county 
near Galena and in the vicinity of Baxter Springs at and before 1873 
was known to some and anticipated by others.!_ No account, how- 
ever, is extant indicating mining activity in Cherokee county until 
about 1876. As far as known, the mining near Pleasanton is the 
first venture for metals in Kansas. With a fair degree of certainty, 
it can be ascribed to the late 1830's or early 1840's, for in the spring 
of 1864, B. F. Mudge visited the site and found oak trees estimated 
to be at least 25 years old growing on the old mine dumps.” 

A further clue to the date is found in a letter addressed to the 


Dr. Warten H. Scuorwe is head of the division of mineral economics and coal, 
State Geological Survey of Kansas, and associate professor of geology at the University 
of Kansas, Lawrence. 

l. D. W. Wilder, Annals of Kansas (Topeka, 1875), p. 620. 


¢ B. F, Mudge, First Annual Report on the Geology of Kansas (Lawrence, 1866), 
p. 30. 
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editor of the Observer-Enterprise, a weekly newspaper published 
at Pleasanton, by A. R. Wayne, under date of September 20, 1926. 
According to Wayne, who came to Kansas in 1855 and who 
searched for lead on Mine creek in Linn county, the excava- 
tions were made by the French in the 1840's. Still another clue is 
to be found in the existence of a small town by the name of Potosi,’ 
in the mining area. The writer verified its location at the court- 
house at Mound City, the county seat. It was in the S. E. 4%, Sec. 5, 
T. 22 S., R. 25 E., the same legal description of the old mining site. 
The date recorded was May, 1844. This 1844 town of Potosi was 
apparently moved later to another location, a mile or so to the east 
along Mine creek. The new Potosi consisted of 320 acres and was 
laid out in 1856 by Proslavery men. The town, which existed 
until 1869, when Pleasanton was started, consisted of six houses and 
about 30 inhabitants. This Potosi Town Company was incorporated 
by a special act, approved February 20, 1857.4 From the circum- 
stantial evidence presented, it is reasonable to conclude that the 
diggings southeast of Pleasanton date back at least to the early 
1840's. 

These mine works have been attributed by some to the Indians, 
who undoubtedly must have known of the presence of galena in 
the Pleasanton area; especially since, as stated by Wayne, crystals 
of galena were plentiful on the surface in the mining area years 
ago.’ It is debatable, however, whether the Indians were respon- 
sible. Mudge was of the opinion that the pits were not the work 
of the Indians, for he says “no one, knowing their [Indians’] habits 
of labor, and ignorance of the reduction of ores, will credit this 
report. The mining was undoubtedly the work of the early settlers 
of Missouri.”® Indirect evidence points to the French, as they 
were the first white men to enter Linn county.” This is indicated 
by the fact that Pleasanton and the mining area are in Potosi 
township, and that formerly one, if not two, towns by the name of 
Potosi existed in and close by the mining center. 

The significance of the name Potosi is as follows: In Washing- 
ton county, Missouri, less than 50 miles southwest of St. Louis is a 
town by the name of Potosi. Lead and zinc were mined by the 
French in Washington county as early as 1724 and at Potosi in 


8. W. A. Mitchell, Linn County, Kansas, a History (Pleasanton, 1928), p. $21. 


A T. Andreas and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), 
Pp. ’ 


5. Pleasanton Observer-Enterprise, September 23, 1926. 


6. B. F. Mudge, “Geology of Kansas,” Fourth Annual Report of the State Board of 
Agriculture . . . for the Year Ending November 30, 1875 (1875), p. 123. 


7. Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 1101. 
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the same county in 1763.8 Mining of lead is still carried on in 
this same general area; it is not only the most important lead min- 
ing district in Missouri, producing about 95 percent of all lead 
mined in that state, but it is foremost in lead production in the 
United States.® It seems logical, therefore, to conclude that at 
least some of the early settlers of the Pleasanton and lead mining 
area of Linn county came from the lead-mining district of Potosi 
and vicinity in Washington county in eastern Missouri. That these 
early immigrants would apply names reminiscent of their former 
homes, and also pursue occupations formerly engaged in, is natural 
and to be expected. Furthermore, old settlers of Linn county de- 
scribed the original metal miners of the county as Frenchmen. 
It may be concluded, therefore, that these first lead miners were 
Frenchmen rather than Indians. 


THe Jumso Leap MINE 


The Jumbo lead mine is the present-day representative of the old 
diggings or pits. It is in the S. E. %, Sec. 5, T. 22 S., R. 25 E., about 
one mile east and one mile south of the southeast corner of Pleas- 
anton (Fig. 1A). At present (1957), the mine is a circular, water- 
filled pit, 117 feet in diameter and from 50 to 80 feet deep, sur- 
rounded on all sides, except on the west, by heaps of debris from 
10 to 15 feet high (Fig. 2A). The dump heaps, or mounds, are 
composed of rocks of various kinds including bituminous limestone 
(Fort Scott limestone formation), black shale, gray shale, sand- 
stone, and coal. Scattered among the debris one may find today 
particles of galena and crystals of sphalerite, especially after rains 
have removed the finer clay and silt particles that ordinarily cov- 
ered the ore fragments. Some lead ore has been mined, shipped, 
and sold from the mine. Just when the original shaft of the Jumbo 
mine was sunk is not known for certain. John Pellegrino reports 
that the old Jumbo mine was sunk to a depth of 250 feet, but gives 
no date.'° Erasmus Haworth states that a shaft was sunk 250 feet 
in 1873.1. Whether the two 250-foot shafts are one and the same 
is not clear. According to Mack Probasco (personal communica- 
tion), a former owner of the mine, the Jumbo mine was sunk as 


ay Winslow, Lead and Zinc Deposits, Missouri Geological Survey, v. 6 (1894), 
Pp. 

9. E. S. Smith, The Mineral Industry of Missouri in 1952, Gostngions Survey and Water 
Resources, State of Missouri, Information Circular No. 11 (1955), p. 12. 

10. John Pellegrino, Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the nd of Coal Mines and 
Coat Production, State of Kansas, From January 1, 1916, to December 31, 1916 (1917), 
P. 

11. Erasmus Haworth, W. R. Crane, A. F. Rogers, + Lotions, Special Report on Lead 
and Zinc, University Geological Survey, v. 8 (1904), p. 
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a double shaft 300 feet deep. This shaft was sunk around 1899 and 
was operated by two men named Dalton and Morrow, who named 
their shaft the Jumbo lead mine. The Dalton-Morrow Jumbo mine 
was either sunk originally to 300 feet or else is the deepened 250- 
foot shaft sunk in 1873. Good ore is reported to have been found 
in a drift which extended from the shaft in a northeasterly direction 
for a distance of 210 feet. An overflow of a near-by stream flooded 
the mine, resulting in its abandonment; however, not before some 
lead ore had been hoisted from the mine, shipped, and sold. 

The Jumbo mine was next operated by a group of businessmen 
from Pleasanton, who, finding the venture unprofitable, soon lost 
interest and ceased mining. In 1924 Mack Probasco, with his 
brothers Burt and Ted, all drillers from Pleasanton, got possession 
of the mine and for the next 13 years “played” around, taking out 
some ore, but not enough to classify the enterprise a commercial 
success. The ore was hauled by team to a small smelter at Rich 
Hill, Mo., which was approximately five miles south and 18 miles 
east of the mine. 

According to Probasco, the ore occurred in pockets, and also 
impregnated all types of rock that surrounded the shaft. When 
prospecting revealed the presence of the circle, shaft mining was 
abandoned and was replaced by surface mining. By means of a 
small drag line the shaft opening was converted into a circular pit 
from 20 to 25 feet deep and approximately 50 feet in diameter. In 
1987 the Probasco brothers leased their Jumbo mine to a company 
consisting of M. A. Medler and a Dr. Roe of Pittsburg, and Van 
Cook of Joplin, Mo. The circular pit was deepened for another 
50 feet by means of an 80-foot boom drag line. The Pittsburg 
company operated the mine for about one and one-half years and 
then ceased its mining activities for more lucrative investments in 
promoting oil development in Oklahoma. Before ceasing operations, 
the company drilled a prospect hole down to the Fort Scott lime- 
stone formation, which was considered lead bearing. About 1940 
(Fig. 2B) the mine was leased to a group of men from Iowa who, 
after operating for a year and selling about five tons of ore, became 
involved in financial difficulties which resulted in bringing their 
activities to an end. Since then no further attempts have been 
made to work the Jumbo mine. 
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OTHER PLEASANTON AREA LEAD MINES 


In addition to the Jumbo lead mine, other lead mines and pros- 
pect shafts and drill holes were sunk or drilled in its vicinity 
(Fig. 1B). In the spring of 1864 Mudge reported only the pres- 
ence of the ancient diggings.’ Between Mudge’s visit and the pub- 
lication of his report in 1866, several small shafts had been sunk, 
and although some lead was obtained, the enterprise was not 
profitable. The mining area was also visited by G. C. Swallow 
and Hawn apparently a year after Mudge’s visit, and the conclusion 
was reached that “whether these mines will prove productive, it is 
impossible to determine in the present stage of the work.”™* In 
1875 Mudge reported that various attempts had been made to mine 
lead and zinc ores in the Pleasanton area during the preceding 12 
years but with little reward. 

Between 1873 and 1875, about 30 openings had been made, and 
approximately 20 tons of ore had been raised near the town of 
Pleasanton, a few miles from the old Potosi diggings. A new shaft 
was under construction at the time of Mudge’s visit to the Pleasan- 
ton area in 1875. Mudge, in company with a Mr. Darlow, one of 
the proprietors of the mine, descended the new shaft to a depth 
of 260 feet, where a horizontal drift had just been started. Com- 
menting on this new mine, Mudge stated, “We await the result 
with much interest.” 4 

The discovery of lead and zinc ore in 1899 in the walls of an old 
shaft, which had been abandoned for years, renewed considerable 
excitement and interest in prospecting. According to Haworth, 
mining “companies were organized, grounds leased and subleased, 
and many prospecting shafts and drill holes begun. Some of the 
old shafts were opened and examined, and drifts driven out at 
different levels, with the result that a few thousand pounds of high- 
grade lead ore and a small amount of zinc ore were obtained.” © 
It is at this time that the Jumbo mine may have come into existence. 
Shafts and drill holes continued to be sunk or drilled for some years. 
The 1899 to 1904 lead boom resulted in the extraction of about 15 
tons of lead ore and a small quantity of zinc ore, all of which was 
obtained from depths 65 to 85 feet and all of which was shipped 
to the Kansas City Argentine refinery for smelting. 


12. Mudge, First Annual Report of the Geology of Kansas, p. 30. 


18. G. C. Swallow, Preliminary Report of the Geological Survey of Kansas (Lawrence, 
1866), pp. 58, 111. 


14, Mudge, “Geology of Kansas,” loc. cit. 


15. Erasmus Haworth, Annual Bulletin on Mineral Resources of Kansas for 1898, Uni- 
versity Geological Survey of Kansas (1899), pp. 23, 24. 
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Prospecting for the ores continued, if not continuously at least 
intermittently. In 1916 the Nevada Mining Company sank a pros- 
pect shaft one and one-fourth miles east and one and one-fourth 
miles south of Pleasanton to a depth of 153 feet. This shaft, sur- 
rounded by a number of old shafts dating back to 1873, is known 
only because on May 30, 1916, two men working in the shaft were 
blown out of it and killed by a gas explosion. The two men, Walter 
Bray and Edward Riggs, were about 20 feet from the surface with 
an open carbide lamp, used for illumination, which ignited the es- 
caping natural gas. A second explosion occurred in this same shaft 
on the following June 28. Two men, W. H. McClintock and E. A. 
Stockton, were cleaning up the debris caused by the first explosion. 
No one was fatally injured; McClintock was burned slightly and 
Stockton seriously. As in the first case, the cause was ignition of 
escaping natural gas. According to John Pellegrino, assistant com- 
missioner of labor in charge of the Kansas Mine Inspection Depart- 
ment, who investigated the two explosions of the Nevada Mining 
Company’s shaft, there were about ten prospect holes sunk in the 
vicinity of the Nevada shaft, ranging from 35 to 1,200 feet apart, 
and to a depth of 35 to 250 feet.*® 

That lead mining was still in progress in the Pleasanton area 
in 1940 is revealed by the report of State Coal Mine Inspector 
John Delplace for the year 1940. On July 27, 1940, Charles Jobes 
and George Dixon were pumping water out of the Linco Lead 
Company’s mine. While sitting at the mouth of the mine, Jobes 
struck a match to light his cigarette. Escaping gas exploded which 
killed Jobes and injured Dixon.17 This mine, according to Del- 
place, was one-half mile east of Pleasanton.1* No record of lead 
mining in the Pleasanton area is extant since 1940. 





GEOLOGY OF THE PLEASANTON LEAD MINING AREA 


The surface rocks of the Jumbo lead mine and surrounding area 
are the Nowata shales of the Marmaton group, Pennsylvanian in age 
(Fig. 1C). Many of the prospect holes and shafts penetrated the 
Fort Scott limestone formation, which was reached at a depth of 
approximately 180 feet and which constitutes the base of the 
Marmaton group. Some of the shafts and drill holes bottomed 
in what is now classified as the Cabaniss subgroup of the Cherokee 


16. Pellegrino, op cit., pp. 239, 240. 


17. John Delplace, Annual Report of the Mine Inspection Division and the Mine Rescue 
Station, 1940 (1941), p. 66. 


18. Ibid., p. 60. 
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shale }® at a depth of about 135 feet below the base of the Black- 
jack creek limestone member, the basal strata of the Fort Scott 
limestone formation (Fig. 1C). The rocks encountered by the 
drill or shafts were black to gray shales, gray to reddish sandstones, 
brown to white limestone, and coal. 


OccURRENCE OF THE ORES 


The discovery of galena in the Pleasanton area was undoubtedly 
due to the finding of specimens at the surface, presumably by the 
Indians, who informed the early settlers of their discovery. Wayne 
stated that in the early days when he searched for lead on Mine 
creek, and northeast of the Jumbo mine, there was plenty of lead 
to be picked up on top of the ground about one-fourth of a mile 
from the mine.2® Mack Probasco and Roy Cook, two drillers from 
Pleasanton, who drilled many of the prospect holes in the area, 
reported to the writer that galena and sphalerite, especially the 
former, occurred in all the rocks penetrated in drilling from the 
grass roots down to the bottom of the holes or shafts, which reached 
depths in some cases from 250 to 315 feet. Specimens at hand con- 
taining galena crystals are identified as belonging to the Fort Scott 
limestone formation, which is reached approximately at 180 feet 
beneath the surface at the mining site. 

According to Swallow the “lead [galena] is found as small crys- 
tals in the mass of the shales, or in thin sheets between the laminae 
of the shales and sandstones.” *!_ Hawn states that the lead or galena 
occurs in fissures in sandstone.??_ Haworth, reporting on the occur- 
rence of the Pleasanton lead, states that the “ore occurs in a soft 
shale, the Pleasanton shales. In most cases it is beautifully crys- 
tallized, affording magnificent museum specimens.” ** Further de- 
scribing the ore, Haworth states that “the galena was of a high 
grade of purity, was not weathered or oxidized in the least, and pro- 
duced brilliant surfaces on the crystalline faces, approximating in 
brilliancy fresh cleavage surfaces.”** Galena specimens in the 
writer’s possession and reported by Probasco as coming from the 
Jumbo mine show dull to semidull, well-crystallized galena, some 
of which also displays striations or slickensides as well as etching 
or the effects of solution (Fig. 3). 


19. W. B. Howe, Stratigraphy of Pre-Marmaton Desmoinesian (Cherokee) Rocks in 
Southeastern Kansas, Kansas Geological Survey, Bulletin 123 (1956), p. 22, pl. 1. 


20. Pleasanton Observer-Enterprise, September 23, 1926. 

21. Swallow, op. cit., p. 58. 

22. F. Hawn, “Report of Major F. Hawn, Assistant Geologist,” ibid., p. 111. 
23. Haworth, Annual Bulletin on Mineral Resources, 1898, p. 24. 

24. Haworth, et al., Special Report on Lead and Zinc, p. 70. 
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R. L. Snow, a farmer and strip-pit coal mining operator living 
close to the lead mining center, reported to the writer that the ore 
occurred in pockets and that some of the galena removed weighed 
several hundred pounds. Probasco likewise reported the finding 
of masses of galena weighing from 50 to 60 pounds and some as 
much as 150 pounds. Many pieces obtained weighed from 5 to 15 
pounds. The largest single unit of pure galena seen and measured 
by the writer, and reported to have been obtained from the Jumbo 
mine, measured three and one-half by three and one-half by 
five inches and weighed approximately 16 pounds. Several smaller 
specimens at hand weigh three pounds and under. All specimens, 
when broken into, display bright shiny crystals or cleavage faces. 

Prospecting revealed the presence of ore, but of greater im- 
portance was the discovery that the greatest quantity of ore was 
found in or restricted to a circular area whose diameter had been 
enlarged to approximately 120 feet (Fig. 2A). According to 
Probasco, drilling in the circular area was much easier than outside 
of it. Not only were the rocks softer but they were also broken, 
displaced, and occurred as brecciated masses. On the west wall 
of the circle or chimney, according to Probasco, the shale was very 
slick, shiny, from five to six feet thick, and its standing in a vertical 
position indicated movement within the circular area. That some 
movement did take place is attested by the fact that several speci- 
mens of ore and rock in the writer’s possession clearly show per- 
fectly flat and smooth planes cutting across limestone and galena 
alike and bearing striations or slickensides on their surfaces (Fig. 
8A). On the reverse sides of the specimens the surfaces are un- 
even, owing to protruding crystals of galena, slickensides are absent, 
and effects of solution are evident by the fretwork nature of the 
limestone (Fig. 3B). 

As early as 1865, Swallow associated earth movements with the 
occurrence of the Pleasanton lead ores, for he states, “There are 
evidences that the strata have been disturbed, tilted and fractured 
at this and various other localities between Potosi and Fort Scott. 
The sandstones and shales have a strong dip to the southeast. They 
probably form an anticlinal axis on the ridge to the west of the 
mine, where lead has also been found in the soil.”*5 At the time 
when Swallow made his observations the presence of the circle or 
chimney-like lead-bearing area was not known or suspected. Swal- 
low’s keen observations relate to the local and regional structure 
of the strata of eastern Kansas extending from the Pleasanton area 


25. Swallow, op cit., p. 58. 
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ving southward through Bourbon county into Crawford county rather 
. ore than to the local and now-known chimney-like area. 
shed Outcrops of rock in the immediate vicinity of the Jumbo mine 
ding are scarce because of the flat topography and hence the attitude 
e as of the strata are not readily discernible. Currently, in the vertical 
o 15 west wall of the water-filled pit of the Jumbo mine, just about 
ured at the water level, the rock could be seen dipping to the south 
mbo (Fig. 2C). Whether the actual dip is to the south, southeast, or 
t by southwest could not be determined, as there was no way to get 
aller to the exposure for close examination. Swallow may have observed 
ens, the very steeply dipping strata in a small stream bed just north of 
aces. the northwest corner of Pleasanton (Fig. 1) and at a number of 
im. other localities in southern Linn county. Haworth, on the other 
was hand, was aware of the chimney or circle. In discussing the Pleas- 
been anton lead mine area, Haworth stated that the exact nature of the 
g to disturbance could not be determined and expressed the opinion 
tside that since there were no marks found on the surface “it is certain 
ken, that there was no considerable vertical displacement” and that the 
wall regularity in the stratification of the entire surrounding area “pre- 
very cludes the idea of any considerable disturbance.” *° 
tical According to Roy Cook, driller from Pleasanton, several other 
ome chimney-like areas containing lead and zinc ore occur in eastern 
peci- Linn county. Ore, mainly sphalerite, was taken from one of the 
per- circles or chimney discovered by Cook in 1945, while stripping coal. 
lena The pit, now the site of a pond about 200 feet in diameter and 
(Fig. surrounded on the east, south, and west sides by strip-mine spoil 
> banks, is in the N. W. corner Sec. 11, T. 23 S., R. 25 E., about three 
sent, miles east of Prescott and seven miles southeast of Pleasanton. The 
f the coal, Mulberry, just above the Pawnee Limestone is 32 inches thick 
and 17 feet below the surface.*7 The circle was discovered when 
. is stripping for the coal, and revealed the fact that all strata were 
~— dipping into a circular area. Based upon prospecting, mining oper- 
oor ations were started by excavating the circular area by means of a 
scott. drag line. The pit was deepened for a total of 30 feet down to 
They the horizon of the Pawnee limestone. Sphalerite with some galena 
£ the impregnated the rocks, mainly sandstone, from seven feet beneath 
ene the surface down to the bottom of the pit. Cook described the 
he of rocks removed as being in a shattered state and boulder-like in 
ary character. 
cture 26. Haworth, et al., Special Report on Lead and Zinc, pp. 69, 70. 
27. W. H. Schoewe, Coal Resources of the Marmaton Group in Eastern Kansas, Kansas : 

area Geological Survey, Bulletin 114 (1955), pl. 2, pp. 49-112. 
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ORIGIN OF THE CIRCLES OR CHIMNEYS 


Several explanations have been given for the origin of the circles 
or chimneys. Hawn, without discussing any details concerning the 
disturbed lead-bearing area near Pleasanton, was of the opinion 
that the circle was of plutonic origin.2* No evidence of igneous 
origin is present, however, in the area, and hence the plutonic hy- 
pothesis is no longer tenable. The best and perhaps the only expla- 
nation of the areas is the one associated with the formation of sink- 
holes as described by Siebenthal for the Joplin or Tri-State Lead 
and Zinc District. According to Siebenthal, the circles are the result 
of the dropping down of the areas owing to solution of the under- 
lying strata in sinkholes developed in the Mississippian rocks. It is 
now fairly well accepted that the Pennsylvanian strata of the general 
Ozark region, which includes the Tri-State Lead and Zinc District, 
were deposited upon the karst or solutional surface developed upon 
the Mississippian rocks. 

In accounting for the ore-bearing circles of the Joplin area, C. E. 
Siebenthal postulated that the circles were formed before the Penn- 
sylvanian Cherokee shale was eroded from the Joplin region. Con- 
tinued solution resulted in the formation of new sinks and the col- 
lapse of the old sinkhole roofs, thereby causing the overlying 
Pennsylvanian rocks to drop down. The ensuing displacement re- 
sulted in the shattering and general brecciating of the overlying 
rocks, rendering them accessible to circulating artesian or surface 
waters and thereby affording favorable sites for the deposition of 
the metallic ores. Siebenthal was of the opinion that the Linn 
county circles are analogous in origin to the Tri-State Lead and Zinc 
District circles and that the Pleasanton circle also reaches to the 
Mississippian limestones.”® 

That sinkholes in the subsurface in Kansas are not uncommon has 
been recorded recently by D. F. Merriam and W. R. Atkinson ® 
and also by R. F. Walters.*! The sinkholes in eastern Kansas de- 
scribed by Merriam and Atkinson include strata of Simpson age 
(Ordovician ), especially the St. Peter sandstone, which have been 
deposited as fill in sinkholes developed on an eroded surface of 
dolomite and limestone of the Arbuckle group. The sinkholes de- 
scribed by Walters have been developed on the Arbuckle on and 
along the flanks of the central Kansas uplift in Barton county. 


28. Hawn, op. cit. 

29. C, E. Siebenthal, Origin of the Zinc and Lead Deposits of the Joplin Region, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Oklahoma, U. S. Geological Survey, Bulletin 606 (1915), pp. 1-283. 

80. D. F. Merriam and W. R. Atkinson, “Simpson Filled Sinkholes in Eastern Kansas,” 
Kansas Geological Survey Bulletin 119 (1956), pt. 2, pp. 61-80. 

$1. wR. F. Walters, “Buried Pre-Cambrian Hills in Northeastern Barton County, Central 
Kansas,” American Association Petroleum Geologists, Bulletin 30 (1946), pp. 610-710. 
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Figure A, opposite page: Site of first lead mine in Kansas. Circu ar 
water-filled Jumbo lead mine, 117 feet diameter, 80 feet deep and 5 
to 20 feet below general elevation of surrounding country. View tak :n 
in July, 1957. 


Figure B: Last of mining equipment, Jumbo lead mine. Water-filled >it 
visible between machinery and dump heap in background. View taken 
in November, 1951. 


Figure C: West bank of Jumbo lead mine pit showing southwerd 
dipping beds. 
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AGE OF OrE DEPOsItTs 


The Pleasanton lead ores are unique in that they occur in rocks 
of Pennsylvanian age (Figs. 1, 6), whereas the ores in southeastern 
Cherokee county and in the rest of the Tri-State Lead and Zine Dis- 
trict of adjoining Missouri and Oklahoma are obtained from the 
Boone formation of Mississippian age. The deepest prospect hole 
for lead, 315 feet, in the Pleasanton area, tested rock to a depth 
of approximately 1385 feet beneath the Fort Scott limestone forma- 
tion or approximately to the mineral formation in the Cabaniss sub- 
group of the Cherokee group (Fig. 1C). 

On the basis of the sinkhole explanation, metallic ores may rea- 
sonably be expected to occur in rocks down to the normal lead and 
zinc bearing Boone formation of the Tri-State Lead and Zinc Dis- 
trict, or an additional 400 to 450 feet below the deepest lead-bearing 
prospect hole drilled in the area. Since lead and zinc are found 
in Pennsylvanian rocks involving strata of the Nowata shale forma- 
tion, Marmaton group, a clue as to the time of ore deposition of the 
Tri-State Lead and Zinc District is suggested. On the assumption 
that the Pleasanton and Preston lead and zinc ores in the circles or 
chimneys of Linn county are related to the ores in the Tri-State 
Lead and Zinc District, ore deposition in the Tri-State district must 
be dated at least as post-Nowata in age. 


ORIGIN OF THE ORES 


The source of the ores and the method of their deposition, 
whether by ascending artesian waters or by the downward move- 
ment of surface or normal ground water, is still a controversial 
problem. Siebenthal, who has probably made the most exhaustive 
study of the lead and zinc deposits of the Tri-State Lead and Zinc 
District, is of the opinion that the source of the ores is Cambrian 
and Ordovician limestone of the Ozark region and that the ores 
have reached their present position by ascending artesian waters.** 
Haworth and others, on the other hand, believed that the source of 
the ores was the Pennsylvanian Cherokee strata and that descending 
ground water was accountable for the deposition and concentration 
of the metals in the underlying Mississippian strata.** As no new 
data concerning the occurrence of the Pleasanton ores is available 
from what was known previously, a discussion of the ore genesis is 
not germane to the purposes of this historical sketch. 


82. Siebenthal, op. cit., pp. 41, 42. 


33. Haworth, et al., Special Report on Lead and Zinc, pp. 117-126; J. H. Wilson, Lead 
and Zinc Ore of Southwest Missouri Mines, Authenticated Statistics (1887), with contribu- 
tions by F. L. Clere and T. N. Davey, Carthage, Mo., pp. 8-11; E. R. Buckley and H. A. 
Buehler, Geology of the Granby Area, Missouri Bureau of Geology and Mines, 2d ser., v. 4 
(1906), pp. 78-110. 
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Eugene Ware’s Concern About a Woman, a Child, 
and God 


James C. MaLin 


I. THe Woman: THE PROMISE OF A STAR 

HE year 1868 was a leap year, so the Monitor, January 22, as 

was more or less the custom, encouraged the girls by compiling 
a list of the town’s most eligible “phat takes.” The Wares, father 
and son, had established themselves in the harness business, ap- 
parently in late October or early November of 1867. If no other 
evidence were available the inclusion of Eugene in the January 
list of eligible bachelors was testimony that he had already made 
an impression about town: 

E. F. Ware, though lately come among us, stands well in the community. 
However, he is one that soliloquizes—and has been overheard repeating the 
following: 

Can it be virgin bashfulness 
That has concealed the tender thought? 


Or fear I might perchance confess 
A love that was not sought? 


He would be an easy conquest for some fair one who has what he is devoid 

of—assurance, 
Whether or not this estimate of Ware was altogether accurate may 
be beside the point. He had made a positive impression, even 
though, in relations with the fair ones, he lacked assurance. Ware 
was always a man’s man. 

After nearly three years, another glimpse of Ware was a matter 
of record. This was in Ware’s own local page of the Monitor, 
October 14, 1870, when as reporter he interviewed a visiting Spirit- 
ualist lecturer, a Mrs. C. Fannie Allyn. As Ware told the story, 
in the seance he made the acquaintance of a Mr. Vinton, formerly 
of New Hampshire, but then of the spirit world: 

He likes a good Yankee joke just as well as we do. . . . [He] poked fun 
at us in such a rude, bland old way that he just buried himself in our heart. 
We like a joke even if it is on ourselves . . . and says he, “Mr. Local, 
you fall in love with every good looking girl you see. You're a very susceptible 
young man, you are; there’s a little soft spot in your head on the woman 
question.” We blushed and tried to think of something bright to say but 
wasn’t equal to the emergency, and then the good kind fellow saw how embar- 


Dr. James C, MALIN, associate editor of The Kansas Historical Quarterly and author 
of several books relating to Kansas and the West, is professor of history at the University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, 
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rassed we were and he smoothed it all over and gave us compliments that 
made it all up. . . . But that was a little too cruel—that woman joke 
was. Ain’t a “single” man obliged to have a soft spot in his head on the 
woman question? 


During the campaign of 1872 Ware’s comments on women were 
on the acid side. To draw conclusions from that fact, however, 
would be dangerous. He may have suffered a disappointment, 
or he may have been indulging in public in a cynicism frequently 
assumed to mask a quite different feeling toward the opposite sex. 
When a coroner’s verdict on a suicide concluded that it had been 
caused by a woman, Ware commented: “Some woman is always 
found to be an accomplice in all such scrapes and we should think 
they ought to be banished from the community.” ! 

But this may have been only one of Ware’s peculiar types of 
humor of exaggeration which sometimes missed the mark. Some 
weeks later he commented on marriage: 

Single lonesomness is being transformed into duplicated cussedness to a 
vast extent in the counties north and west of us. Every young man ought 
to have his pie-box packed so as to be able to get out of the country as soon 
as the epidemic threatens his native health.2 

The scarcity of young women in Fort Scott apparently over- 
came such cynicism on the part of unattached young men who 
slipped out of town as inconspicuously as possible on unannounced 
business. Ware took notice of such suspicious behavior and pub- 
lished a warning: 

Any single young man leaving Fort Scott and going east on a trip who 
does not file a declaratory statement with the clerk of the District Court, 
setting forth the nature of his business and the probable length of his absence 
will be advertised the day after his departure as having gone east to get 
married.3 

Some who did not go east, married young school teachers on 
the spot and brought on a major crisis in Kansas: 

The Representative to the Kansas Legislature from Smith county, has been 
nominated upon a distinct pledge that he will introduce a law making it a 
felony for a young man to marry . . . a school marm in a county having 
less than 5,000 population. This is on the grounds of public policy that in 
the frontier counties it is impossible to educate the young on account of the 
marriage of the teachers.* 

Bourbon county had a population in excess of 5,000, so such a 
law would not have applied in Fort Scott when the following ar- 
ticle appeared in the Fort Scott Border Sentinel, October 12, 1874: 


1. Fort Scott Daily Monitor, August 28, 1872. 
2. Ibid., October 17, 1872. 

3. Ibid., August 9, 1872. 

4. Ibid., October 16, 1872. 
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THe PHiLosopHer’s Door 

On passing along Market street today, we called at the office of the 
philosopher of paint creek, but found the following on his door: 

About three feet of foolscap paper and the same distance of rope, pencil 
and rubber attached. From the length, of the aforesaid papers, we should 
suppose the philosopher was on a visit to the Holy Land, or Hungary— 
Hun-gary, we believe is the proper solution. People do not travel with such 
celerity in those countries as they do in this country of ours. This the phi- 
losopher will explain on his return. 

The following is a verbatim copy, as appears on the above mentioned 
paper: 

E. F. Ware, present occupant, gone visiting will be back about Novem- 
ber 1. Leave orders. 

Orver I 


Come where my love lies dreaming. 


Orper II 
A friend came here on business, 
But found the sanctum closed, 
With none to attend to clients, 
Who came here well disposed. 


We asked the present occupant, 
When WARE had gone away; 

The echo, sent the answer back, 
We went east the other day. 


Friend, may pleasure, your companion be, 
While visiting the eastern shore, 

But wish you in your sanctum, 
To open the sanctum door. 


Two weeks later, the same paper published the following: 
Lecat NOTICE 

Before Rev. Dr. Buckland, at Rochester, N. Y., in the presence of a large 
number of witnesses, personally came EuceNe F. Ware, who deposeth and 
says that he is of lawful age; that he is by occupation a lawyer; that he 
desires to have and to hold in his peaceful possession, the accomplished 
Jeanette P. Huntincton. The evidence on the other side being extremely 
brief, the prayer of the petitioner was granted; and there being no lawful 
objection to custody of said Jeanette P. Huntincton on this 22d day of 
October, is given to said petitioner—In testimony thereof, the congratula- 
tions of the friends are numerous, 

Hymen & Co., PI’ffs Attys. 


On October 25, the Daily Monitor recorded the arrival on the 
preceding day of E. F. Ware and bride. 

The only printed evidence of this period that has been found 
concerning E. F. Ware’s active interest in the welfare of the Fort 
Scott schools, appeared in the spring of 1873. At that time he 
was nominated on the Citizens’ ticket for treasurer of the school 
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board against the regular Republican ticket, and was defeated. 
His defeat and his subsequent raid on the faculty of the city schools 
had no doubt only a casual, not a causal, relationship. Ware's 
courtship of Nettie Huntington was among those things that for 
him were strictly private, but to his eldest daughter Abby he 
wrote reminiscently in 1897: “I promised your mother once if 
she would marry me Id get her a star sometime—I haven't been 
able to get her one yet, and now I'm getting so advanced in years 
that I can’t even catch an airship.” * 


II. A Woman, A Cuitp, AND Gop 


Eugene Ware had a concern about God before he met Nettie 
Huntington. The exact time of their meeting and of their en- 
gagement are not now known, but the commitment occurred dur- 
ing the school year 1873-1874. From that time onward he in- 
curred a new obligation to exercise restraint over his expressions 
about women and about preachers and churches. He had said 
harsh things on both subjects. Nettie was an orthodox Baptist. 
The poem “Kriterion” was published August 16, 1874, two months 
prior to the wedding. In this treatment of the soul and immortality 
he concluded: 

Perhaps—this Immortality 
May be indeed reality. 

The origin of “The Washerwoman’s Song” has been the object of 
legitimate speculation, and much absurd legend. Ware was pe- 
culiarly reticent about its origin, and seemed to permit, if he did 
not encourage the legend, however untenable it obviously was. 
Possibly, if not probably, he preferred to divert public curiosity 
away from things most peculiarly private. As already pointed 
out, “The Washerwoman’s Song” was published January 9, 1876. 
Even if the published stories were substantially true about it be- 
ing written earlier, being received coldly by his literary friend, 
Postmaster T. F. Robley, and being laid away until given to a 
reporter desperate to fill a column on a dull day, there was more 
than that involved. The first child born to the Wares arrived 
January 4, or five days prior to the publication of the poem. Thus 
Abby [Abigail] Ware and “The Washerwoman’s Song” were neces- 
sarily closely associated. Although the evidence is circumstantial, 
the washerwoman of the poem appears to have been only a subter- 
fuge to mislead the public and divert attention from the real 


5. “Eugene F. Ware Papers,” Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka.—A typed letter 
formerly in the possession of Mrs. Justus N. Baird (Amelia Ware). 
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woman of the poem and attention from the dilemma of Eugene 
and Nettie. The poem was written during the weeks of tension 
associated with the first childbirth of their married life: 


Sometimes happening along, 
I had heard the semi-song, 
And I often used to smile, 
More in sympathy than guile; 
But I never said a word 
In regard to what I heard, 
As she sang about her friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 


* hd * 
It’s a song I do not sing, 
For I scarce believe a thing 
Of the stories that are told 


Of the miracles of old; 
* * * 


Human hopes and human creeds 
Have their roots in human needs; 
And I should not wish to strip 
From that washerwoman’s lip 
Any song that she can sing 
Any hope that songs can bring; 
For the woman has a friend 
Who will keep her to the end. 


Christmas was just passed, and vividly would the story of Jo- 
seph and Mary and the Christ child assume a new and personal 
meaning. Certainly to Nettie! Then on January 4, 1876, a new 
soul was born into the world. No longer was the Ware household 
just Nettie and Eugene. The mother of the child, in prospect 
now a reality, called for the utmost in sympathetic understanding 
of her faith. This was no time for cynicism. Even though he could 
not himself believe on the Christian Miracle, he had been living 
for months in the intimate presence of a contemporary miracle. 
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Religion in Kansas During the Era 
of the Civil War—Concluded 
Emory LinpQuist 


i en slavery issue, matters of doctrine, policy relative to mis- 
sions, and conflicts between frontier groups and parent mis- 
sionary boards produced wedges of separation in Protestantism in 
Kansas. Some of these issues reflected national situations; others 
were due to the Kansas scene. It took years and sometimes decades 
before the wounds of division were healed. 

The Methodists of Kansas were destined to share fully in the 
split that occurred in 1844 which resulted in the creation of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South in 1845. At the General Con- 
ference of Methodism in 1844, the Indian Mission Conference 
was established which included the Kansas territory. This con- 
ference voted overwhelmingly to adhere to the Church South. In 
May, 1854, the Kansas Mission Conference was created at the Gen- 
eral Conference cf the Methodist Episcopal Church South at its 
meeting at Columbus, Ga. It was organized by the St. Louis 
Conference at Springfield on October 24, 1855. Kickapoo was the 
setting for the first regular session of the Kansas Mission Confer- 
ence on September 12, 1856.7! Presiding at the Kickapoo confer- 
ence was Bishop George Foster Pierce of Georgia. He found that 
“the Conference met at the appointed hour—every preacher at his 
place save one or two, whose location in the midst of the depreda- 
tors compelled them to remain at home, for the protection of their 
families and their property.” 7° 

The future of the M. E. Church South was inextricably asso- 
ciated with the development of the controversy over slavery and 
the future of Kansas as a free or slave state. The feeling became 
more intense with the passing of the years. In 1860 the Rev. Joab 
Spencer was informed by his parishioners: “You are regarded as a 


Dr. Emory Kempton Lixpouist, Rhodes scholar and former president of Bethany 
College, is dean of the faculties of the University of Wichita. He is author of Smoky 
Valley People: A History of Lindsborg, Kansas (1953), and numerous magazine articles 
relating to the history of this region. 

71. Rev. Joab Spencer, “The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in Kansas, 1854- 
1906,” The Kansas Historical Collections, v. 12 (1911-1912), p. 143; Martha B. Caldwell, 
ed., “Annals of § Methodist Mission and Indian Manual Labor School ( Topeka, 





1939), p. 98. The arrangements for the division of jurisdiction and property is described 
in William Warren Sweet, The Methodist Episcopal Church and the Civil War (Cincinnati, 
1912), pp. 28, 29. 

72. George G. “+ ~~ Life and Times of George Foster Pierce, D.D., LL.D. 
(Sparta, — 1888), p. 
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‘secesh,’ and your visits will only bring trouble to those who enter- 
tain you. They will be accused of harboring a rebel.” Spencer 
was told that a sermon which he had preached at Marysville over 
the text Matthew 22:21 had been characterized as a “secesh” ser- 
mon. The pressure mounted so that Spencer abandoned temporar- 
ily his circuit and went to Missouri. He had also suffered personal 
losses of clothing and his saddle horse when, according to his ac- 
count, some soldiers had invaded his property.** Other ministers 
of the Church South had problems of a similar character.™* 

The last session of the Kansas Mission Conference until after the 
end of the Civil War was held at Atchison, September 5, 1861. 
The feeling toward the members of the conference increased as the 
group assembled. Spencer reported that “on account of unusual 
commotion in the community, we were notified that but two hours 
would be given us to transact business and leave the city.” The 
meeting was then transferred to Grasshopper schoolhouse 15 miles 
west of Atchison, where they conducted their business “without 
molestation though under surveillance.” Twenty-three ministers 
received appointment, but only six were known definitely to have 
continued work at their assigned places. The nature of the prob- 
lems confronting the members of the conference is found in the 
memorial addressed to the General Conference scheduled to meet 
at New Orleans in May, 1862, which was adopted with one dis- 
senting vote: “Resolved, that the General Conference be and is 
hereby requested to change the name of our church from “The 
Methodist Episcopal Church South’ to ‘The Episcopal Methodist 
Church.” Since the General Conference did not meet, the me- 
morial remains only as an expression of feeling by the Kansas 
group.” 

All ministers of the M. E. Church South were forced to quit their 
ministry in Kansas except Spencer, who continued to serve at Coun- 
cil Grove. Two of the group, the Rev. J. E. Bryan and the Rev. 
Cyrus R. Rice joined the Methodist Church. Rice became a leader 
in that group. The Rev. D. C. O’Howell joined the Cumberland 
Presbyterians, the Rev. J. O. Foresman went to California, and the 


73. Spencer, loc. cit., pp. 147, 148. 


74. The home of the Rev. L. B. Stateler at Tecumseh was destroyed by an incendiary 
torch.—Rev. E. J. Stanley, Life of Rev. L. B. Stateler; A Story of Life on the Old Frontier 
(Nashville, 1916), p. 168. Stateler, the Rev. H. B. Burgess, and the Rev. N. H. Watts 
were the three original judges in the violent election at Tecumseh on March 30, 1855.— 
Report of the Special Committee Appointed to Investigate the Troubles in Kansas, 34th 
congress, Ist session, report No. 200 (Washington, D. C., 1856), pp. 192-199. Mrs. 
Sara Robinson found that Burgess was one of those men who “have girded on another 
sword than that of the spirit.”—-Mrs. Sara T. D. Robinson, “The Wakarusa War,” The 
Kansas Historical Collections, v. 10 (1907-1908), p. 463. 


75. Spencer, loc. cit., pp. 152-155; Stanley, op. cit., pp. 160, 161. 
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Rev. L. B. Stateler to Colorado. Three of the group in addition to 
Spencer remained in Kansas. They conducted unofficial services 
and cottage meetings from time to time. The work of the M. E. 
Church South was resumed in Kansas in 1866."¢ 

The members of the ministerium of the M. E. Church South con- 
tended that they were never guilty of disloyalty. The Rev. E. J. 
Stanley described the pattern as follows: 


There was not a man in the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in Kansas that was guilty of a disloyal act or who ever said or did any- 
thing inconsistent with his duties as a true citizen or a faithful minister of 
Jesus Christ, yet because the word “South” happened to be on the name of their 
Church, or for some other indefinable cause, they were looked upon with 
suspicion, harassed by squads of armed men who would hoist flags over them 
while preaching, require them to frame their prayers after a particular fashion, 
and otherwise disturb their assemblies. In some cases they suffered personal 
violence for no apparent cause but that of preaching the pure gospel and for 
keeping clear of political issues.77 


The Methodist Episcopal Church entered into the work in Kan- 
sas in 1848 when the Rev. Abraham Still preached to the Wyandotte 
Indians. This was in opposition to the agreement of 1844. Other 
representatives, including the Rev. L. B. Dennis, came to serve in 


the area. On July 9, 1854, the Rev. William H. Goode in the com- 
pany of Still and others preached a sermon on the text Matthew 
24:14 at Kibbe’s cabin at Hickory Point. This was supposedly the 
first sermon preached under terms of a regular appointment to 
white settlers in Kansas.7* On November 26, 1854, Goode dis- 
covered when he came to a cabin on the Marais des Cygnes that 
a man had recently declared himself to be a Methodist preacher 
“without adding the peculiar cognomen assumed to indicate his 
‘distinct ecclesiastical connection,” and had secured permission 
to hold a quarterly meeting there at a date designated a few weeks 
in advance. This development greatly disturbed Goode who with 
the co-operation of the man of the family, who had been absent 
when the other plans were made, assembled some people and held 
a quarterly meeting. Goode never learned what happened to the 
Methodist South brother who had preceded him in the area; he 
had the satisfaction of beating him for the honor of holding the 
first quarterly meeting.”® Goode also found that the Rev. Thomas 


76. Spencer, loc. cit., pp. 152, 153. Rice has =m an interesting portrayal of 
his activities in Kansas prior to 1860 in Rev. Cyrus B. Rice, “Experiences of a Pioneer 
Missionary,” The Kansas Historical Collections, v. 13 (1913- 1914), pp. 298-318. 

77. Stanley, op. cit., p. 161. 

78. William H. Goode, Outposts of Zion With Limnings of Mission Life (Cincinnati, 
1986), PP, 254, os Rev. J. J. Lutz, “The Methodist Missions Among the a Tribes 

Kansas,” The Kansas Historical Collections, v. 9 (1905-1906), pp. "19. 

79. Goode, op. cit., pp. 313, 314. 
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Johnson of Shawnee Mission was not responsive when he saw him 
occasionally in 1854 and 1855 although he had enjoyed his hos- 
pitality while in Kansas on a previous occasion. He declared that 
“I never met an act of recognition from its clerical conductor. And 
my experience was, so far as I learned, identical in this particular 
with that of all others who remained firm in their adherence to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” ®° 

The Methodist Episcopal Church South and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church each held their first Kansas Conference meeting in 
1856. The conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
met at Kickapoo on September 12 and showed a membership of 
13 traveling preachers, 12 local preachers, 672 members including 
482 whites, two colored, and 176 Indians. The conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church met at Lawrence October 23-25, and 
reported 17 preachers and 661 members. When the last conference 
of the M. E. Church South prior to the end of the Civil War met 
in 1861 there were 23 preachers and a membership of 1,621, in- 
cluding 1,400 whites, five colored, and 216 Indians. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church reported that year a membership of 3,020 and a 
ministerium of 46 preachers. In addition, the German Methodist 
District joined the conference which added nine more ministers 
and 316 members.*! 

A sequel to the rivalry between the two Methodist groups was 
finally settled in 1865 in favor of the M. E. Church South. It was 
agreed in the Articles of Separation of 1844 that “all the property 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in meeting houses, parsonages, 
colleges, schools, conference funds, cemeteries, and of every kind, 
within the limits of the Southern organization, shall be forever free 
from any claim set up on the part of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” By a treaty of 1854, three sections of land including the 
improvements at the Shawnee Mission School were assigned to the 
missionary society of the M. E. Church South or to persons des- 
ignated by it. The arrangements were designed to make this land 
the property of the Rev. Thomas Johnson, who had been identified 
with the school almost continuously since 1830. A new treaty was 
proposed in March, 1864, declaring that the contract of March, 


80. Ibid., pp. 249, 250. 


81. Statistics for the M. E. Church South are found in Caldwell, Annals of the Metho- 
dist Shawnee Mission and Indian Manual Labor School, p. 98; for 1861 in Spencer, loc. 
cit., p. 152. The information for the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1856 is found in 
Minutes of the Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1856 ew York, 
1856), pp. 174, 175; for 1861 in the Minutes of the a Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 1861 (New York, 1861), pp. 41-48. 
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1855, between the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, null and void on 
the ground that the M. E. Church South was disloyal. William 
L. Harris pushed the claim for the Methodist Episcopal Missionary 
Society. However, after much controversy, J. P. Usher, Secretary 
of the Interior, approved the claim of the heirs of Thomas Johnson. 
The patent was delivered to them on May 26, 1865.°? 

The national division among the Baptists in 1845 with the or- 
ganization of the Southern Baptist Convention also was associated 
with developments in Kansas. One of the factors in the situation 
was the formation of the American Indian Mission Association at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in October, 1842. The leader in this movement 
was Isaac McCoy, who had long been identified with events in 
the future state of Kansas. This movement was enthusiastically 
supported by Johnston Lykins and Robert Simerwell, well-known 
Kansas Baptist missionaries. McCoy and his associates felt that the 
Boston board was not showing enough concern for Indian missions. 
However, John G. Pratt, Ira D. Blanchard, and Jotham Meeker, 
other well-known Kansas missionaries, did not favor the new group. 
The Southern Baptist churches supported the American Indian Mis- 
sion Association and in 1855 an official relationship was established 
between the association and the Southern Baptist Convention. 

A leader in Baptist circles in Kansas was the Rev. W. Thomas of 
Delaware City, a missionary in Kansas under the auspices of the 
Board of Domestic Missions of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
He was elected temporary chairman at the meeting of the East 
Kansas Association of Baptists, at Atchison, in October, 1858, the 
first Baptist Association to be formed in Kansas. He then was 
elected moderator. Thomas left Kansas before or early in 1859 
because of the severity of the climate. The Baptist work was not 
progressing well in Kansas as indicated in the report of the com- 
mittee on “Home Destitution” of the East Kansas Association of 
Baptists in 1858. The political situation had been a factor. 

In 1857 the Rev. J. H. Luther found at Kansas City that the con- 
flict over slavery was so great that he decided not to enter the 
Kansas territory. Southern Baptist work in Kansas was discon- 
tinued in 1861. It was not re-established until 1910. In 1867 a 
treaty conveyed the title to the 320 acres and the Pottawatomie 
Manual Labor School to the American Baptist Home Mission So- 


82. This series of events is described in Caldwell, Annals of the Methodist Shawnee 
Mission and Indian Manual Labor School, pp. 79, 84, 113, 114, 117, 118, 120. 
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ciety rather than to the Board of Domestic Missions of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention.** 

The division between the Old School and the New School Pres- 
byterians in Kansas was not sharply marked on the issue of slavery, 
The New School representatives were generally stronger in their 
antislavery feeling than the Old School on a national basis.°* The 
Rev. R. D. Parker wrote in 1860 that “the pro-slavery feeling is kept 
up by the M. E. Ch. South and the Old School Pres. Ch. It re- 
quires no little wisdom to do ones duty and yet avoid strife.” ®° The 
controversy did not attain serious proportions in Kansas. 

The Christian Church ( Disciples of Christ) in Kansas owed much 
to Wm. S. Yok of South Carolina, a slave owner and a man of con- 
siderable wealth, who was responsible for founding the Christian 
church at Leavenworth in 1855. Yok was the first elder and minister 
of the church. He also helped to organize other churches in Kan- 
sas. However, the majority of the Disciples were antislavery al- 
though they sought a moderate course. The state convention of 
Disciples at Big Springs in 1860 wanted assurance that Pardee 
Butler would “preach the Gospel and keep out of politics.” How- 
ever, Butler had friends among both Northern and Southern sympa- 
thizers. There was no congregational division in Kansas Christian 
Churches over the slavery issue. Moreover, there was no national 
division between North and South over this problem.** The Epis- 
copalians and Lutherans, among the major groups, held an anti- 
slavery position in Kansas. 

The Rev. Thomas Johnson of the M. E. Church South as a slave 
owner was a rather unusual exception among Protestant missionaries. 
Included among Johnson’s transactions was his purchase of a Negro 
girl named Harriet from B. M. Lynch for $700 on June 7, 1855, and 
the acquisition of another Negro girl, Martha, from David Burge 
for $800 on May 24, 1856.87 However, when it came to the basic 
issues associated with the preservation of the Union, Johnson was 
in direct opposition to the secessionists. On July 4, 1861, when the 
Union Club held a celebration near Turner in Wyandotte county, 


83. ea of the First esting of the East Kansas Association of Baptists, . . + 
Atchison, K. October 1-3, 1858, P (Atchison, 1858), p. 6; Rev. 
N., J. Rea’ “Kansas’ First Challenge to Southern Baptists,” The Quarterly Review, 
Nashville, v. 15 (third quarter, 1955), pp. 42-55. 

84. Goodykoontz, op. cit., pp. 238, 239. 

85. Rev. R. D. Parker to the A. H. M.S., Wyandotte, February 9, 1860. 

86. Rev. John D. Zimmerman, “Kansas Christian Church History; The Story of 8 
Century,” The Kansas Messenger, Topeka, v. 57 (January, 1953), pp. 11, 12. 

87. Caldwell, Annals of the Methodist Shawnee Mission and Indian Manual Labor 
School, pp. 86, 95. 
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Johnson made his position clear. He condemned the secession 
movement as “unjustifiable, and stated in unequivocal terms that 
he should adhere to the flag of his country, that he had been in- 
directly for years in official relation with the government, enjoying 
its protection, and he owed to it fealty, love and support.” ** 

Various church conferences and conventions passed resolutions 
on the subject of slavery. In April, 1857, when the Congregational- 
ists met at Topeka the following resolutions were passed: 

Resolved 1, That the system of American Chattel Slavery is a high crime 
against God and humanity, and, as such, is prima facie evidence against the 
Christian character of those implicated in it. 

2. That this Association will in no manner fellowship any other ecclesiasti- 
cal body which wilfully sustains, directly or indirectly, that system.89 
In the first meeting of the association following the outbreak of the 
Civil War, the Congregationalists passed a resolution in which 
they declared that “in obedience to the injunction of our Divine 
Master, we, as his disciples, are bound always to take special notice 
of the ‘Signs of the Times,” in order that we may so shape our course 
as fully to co-operate with Him in carrying forward His providential 
plans, consummating the subjection of all His enemies and remov- 
ing every obstacle that hinders the final and speedy triumph of His 
cause.” They continued by expressing their belief that “the Presi- 
dent should not only repel aggressions but prosecute the conflict 
with vigor, and at all hazards, until all government property is re- 
gained, and its authority and supremacy fully re-established.” * 

The Baptist convention in 1862 recognized the “chastening hand 
of God, pledged the people to humble themselves in the midst of 
the awful disaster, earnestly supplicated the Divine favor and re- 
solved to pray for the ‘speedy triumph of freedom.’” *' The Meth- 
odists reiterated their devotion to the Union cause at their annual 
conference meeting at Leavenworth in March, 1864, when they 
took the following action: “Resolved, that we are immovably de- 
voted to the Union, and are pledged to the maintenance of the 
authority of the Government of the United States over every inch 
of its territory; and we will unfalteringly support the Administra- 


88. Ibid., p. 108. 

89. Minutes of the General Association of Congregational Ministers and Churches in 
Kansas, . . . Topeka, April 25-27, 1857, p. 6. 

90. The Congregational Record, Lawrence, v. 3 (July, 1861), pp. 46, 47. The meet- 
ing was held at Leavenworth on May 24, 1861. 

91. W. A. Elliott, Historical Address, Kansas Baptist Convention, Fiftieth Anniversary, 
October 10- 13, 1910, p. [4]. 
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tion in all its measures to put down rebellion and crush out treason, 
come from what source they may.” 

Individuals shared in a variety of experiences because of their 
attitude on slavery. The best known are the two experiences of 
Rev. Pardee Butler of the Christian church. On August 17, 1855, 
a demand was made upon Butler at Atchison by a committee under 
the leadership of Robert S. Kelly, editor of the Squatter Sovereign, 
that he subscribe to a set of resolutions including one “that other 
emissaries of this Aid Society who are now in our midst tampering 
with our slaves are warned to leave, else they too will meet the 
reward which their nefarious designs justly merit—hemp.” Butler 
refused to subscribe to the resolutions. He was then placed on 
a raft made of two cottonwood logs and set afloat in the river. A 
flag was placed on it with these words inscribed: “Eastern Emigrant 
Express. The Rev. Mr. Butler, agent for the underground railroad. 
The way they are served in Kansas. . . .”** On April 30, 1856, 
Butler was charged with being an active abolitionist and was tarred 
and feathered at Atchison.™* 

Josiah B. McAfee, a Lutheran minister, arrived at Leavenworth 
on April 15, 1855. He was soon contacted by a committee which 
insisted that he preach a sermon on the subject, “slavery is a divine 
institution and ordained of God.” McAfee refused the request and 
declared that “he would as soon undertake to prove that his satanic 
majesty was still an angel of light as to prove that slavery was a 
divine institution.” He was notified that he should “leave or hang.” 
The threat was not carried out and McAfee later established a 
Lutheran church at Leavenworth.” Other ministers had problems 
associated with slavery issues. However, as indicated above, mis- 
sionaries of the M. E. Church South suffered persecution at the 
hands of antislavery supporters.®* 


92. Minutes of the Ninth Session of the Kansas Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Leavenworth, March, 1864 (Leavenworth), p. 36. Twelve Kansas 
ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church served as chaplains with the Union army.— 
Sweet, The Methodist Episcopal Church and the Civil War, p. 191. Information is not 
available as to chaplaincy service by Kansas ministers of the M. E, Church South with the 
Confederate army.—Ibid., p. 222. 

93. Report of the Special Committee Appointed to Investigate the Troubles in Kansas, 
pp. 960-963. 

94. Rev. Pardee Butler, Personal Recollections of Pardee Butler (Cincinnati, 1889), 
pp. 106-109. Butler recounts the experience as originally printed in a letter to the 
Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, May 6, 1856. 

95. Rev. H. A. Ott, A History of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Kansas (Topeka, 
1907), pp. 10, 11. 

96. The Rev. John McNamara, an Episcopalian, describes an interesting experience 
in the Leavenworth area.—[Rev. John McNamara] Three Years on the Kansas Border 
(New York and Auburn, 1856), p. 169f. The problems of M. E. South missionaries 
is described supra, pp. 407-409. 
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While the majority sentiment in Kansas was overwhelmingly in 
favor of the abolition of slavery, there were definite limits to the 
extent that this articulate group would go in regard to the civil 
rights of Negroes. This attitude was a matter of genuine concern 
to many missionaries. The Rev. Lewis Bodwell, Topeka, wrote 
with great anxiety to Milton Badger of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society in March, 1858, asking for Badger’s advice and 
help: 

When men around me and among them members of my own church attach 
their names to documents which in my mind throw away all of vital principle 
connected with the Kansas struggle & declare themselves “in favor of a free 
white state to the exclusion of bound or free blacks,” I begin to tremble for our 
cause in Kansas. These signs of selfish ambitions & deep moral corruption 
already plain & abundant, disgusts me most completely. Who would think 
of a man with the name & fame which Gov. Charles Robinson has won de- 
claring (as I heard him) in a public meeting at Lawrence “the talk about con- 
sistency in a struggle like this is an absurdity.” %7 
Bodwell’s fears as to the status of the Negro were not unfounded, 
because when the Wyandotte constitution was adopted on July 
29, 1859, “Article V—Suffrage” limited the franchise to “white male” 
persons.° Moreover, when “Article VI—Education” came up for 
discussion, a militant minority maneuvered strenuously, but un- 
successfully, to exclude Negroes and mulattos from participating 
in the publicly supported schools.® In 1867, when a constitutional 
amendment was submitted proposing to eliminate the word “white” 
in the section in suffrage, it was defeated at the polls by a vote of 
19,421 to 10,483. The word “white” remained in the Kansas con- 
stitution until the 14th amendment was added to the constitution 
of the United States. 

The Civil War brought to Kansas a sizeable number of Negroes, 
refugees from their former owners, who became known as “contra- 
bands.” The missionaries and churches recognized their responsi- 
bility to these individuals. The year 1862 witnessed the arrival of 
a substantial group in various Kansas communities. In March, 1862, 
the Rev. R. D. Parker reported that his church at Wyandotte was 
working with the “contrabands” there. Instruction in reading was 
provided for them in their Sabbath school. He expressed a real 


97. Rev. Lewis Bodwell to the A. H. M.S., Topeka, March 18, 1858. 

_98. Proceedings and Debates of the Kansas Constitutional Convention (Wyandot, 
1859), p. 582. 

99. Ibid., pp. 174-183, 191-195. 

100. Constitution of the State of Kansas and Amendments and Proposed Amendments 
Submitted (Topeka, 1953), p. 27; O. E. Learnard, “Organization of the Republican 
arty,” The Kansas Historical Collections, v. 6 (1897-1900), p. 313. 
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interest in them but declared that “this hunted people must leave; 
for the Kidnapper has already begun his work, and they will not be 
safe a day after the troops are ordered away.” 1°! 

The Rev. Richard Cordley reported from Lawrence on March 
15, 1862, that there were two or three hundred “contrabands” in that 
community. A Congregational church had been organized among 
them with eight charter members and others expected to join in 
the near future. This was the Second Congregational church of 
Lawrence. Cordley reported that they were “fine specimens of 
freedom.” Only one of the eight charter members had a letter of 
transfer; the others were admitted on profession. The individual, 
who had presented a letter of transfer, had one also for his wife 
but said with tears, “they sold my wife and children down south be- 
fore I got away.” ?°? In a letter from Cordley to the American 
Home Missionary Society on June 17, 1862, was enclosed a clipping 
from The Congregational Record dealing with the “contraband” 
congregation at Lawrence, which declared that “this is the only 
Church in Kansas that has a ‘value in markets.’ The five men 
are fine looking fellows, and in good times would probably have 
sold for $1,500 apiece. For piety has commercial value in the slave 
market. “The Second Congregational Church in Lawrence,’ there- 
fore has a market value of from ten to twelve thousand dollars.” 1 

On July 4, 1862, an interdenominational Sabbath school celebra- 
tion was held at Topeka in which the Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists, and Episcopalians participated. The “contrabands” shared 
in the parade, bringing up the rear of the procession, as they car- 
ried the Stars and Stripes, and their motto: “Hail Liberty.” The 
Rev. Peter McVicar was pleased to report that at the picnic follow- 
ing the parade, the “contrabands” had a table by themselves so that 
they did not need to wait on the white people. The Rev. R. D. 
Parker at Wyandotte was concerned about the welfare of these Ne- 
groes in Kansas and in December, 1863, urged the American Home 
Missionary Society to do something in their behalf. He was certain 
that “they are a religious people and will have churches of some 
kind, but they are at a loss what to do in a free state and surrounded 
by strange churches.” 1% 

101. Rev. R. D. Parker to the A. H. M. S., Wyandotte, March 3, 1862. 


102. Rev. Richard Cordley to the A. H.M.S., Lawrence, March 15, 1862. 


103. Ibid., June 17, 1862. The clipping states that the Second Congregational church 
at Lawrence was organized on “Sabbath evening,” March 16, 1862.—The Congregational 
Record, Lawrence, v. 4 (April, 1862), pp. 47, 48. 


104. Rev. Peter McVicar to the A. H. M.S., Topeka, July 28, 1862. 
105. Rev. R. D. Parker to the A. H.M.S., Wyandotte, December 11, 1863. 
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The impact of sectarian influences was also felt in the religious 
activities of the “contrabands.” The Rev. Richard Cordley reported 
that “they seemed to be of one mind, and no sectarian name was 
mentioned. They had been members of different churches, but all 
seemed to go together. . . . Before the year had passed several 
of their own ministers appeared, and they divided into various 
ecclesiastical camps. Most of their preachers were very ignorant, 
some of them not able to read.” 1 

The Episcopalians in Kansas reflected national issues within their 
denomination although the controversy over slavery was not a 
factor. On December 10, 1856, the Rev. Hiram Stone organized 
St. Paul’s church at Leavenworth. Stone soon found himself in 
conflict with the Philadelphia association of the church, which was 
generally identified as a “low church” group. Stone declared that 
“partisan spirit had developed in the church at large” and it had 
become “the settled purpose of this society to organize Kansas into 
a diocese and to supply it with clergy suited to its own stripe of 
churchmanship.” The Philadelphia association sent out several mis- 
sionaries to Kansas and started parishes in Wyandotte, Lawrence, 
Topeka, and Atchison. 

The mission at Leavenworth founded by Stone was supported by 
the Domestic committee of the General Board. At a meeting at 
Wyandotte on August 11, 1859, it was proposed that the group 
consider the possibility of organizing a diocese. Bishop Kemper 
was in attendance. The decision was in the affirmative and while 
Stone opposed the action, it was decided to hold a convention in 
Topeka on April 11, 1860, to elect a bishop. The opposition party 
argued that a general convention of the church was to meet at 
Richmond, Va., two months following the Wyandotte assembly, 
when a missionary bishop was to be provided for Kansas. Stone 
characterized the proceedings of organizing the diocese and elect- 
ing a bishop as “thoroughly partisan in its character besides being 
irregular, uncanonical, and unnecessary.” Stone further pointed 
out that there were only seven Episcopalian clergy in Kansas at 
the time and that three of them had never taken demissory letters 
from the diocese which they had served formerly. The con- 
vention at Topeka elected the Rev. Francis M. Whittle of Louis- 
ville, Ky., as bishop. However, when it became known that Whittle 


106. Cordley, Pioneer Days in Kansas, pp. 144, 145. 


107. Stone, loc. cit., pp. 320, 321; William Henry Haupt, “History of the American 
Church, Known in Law as the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of Kansas,” The 
Kansas Historical Collections, v. 16 (1923-1925), p. 358. 
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was inclined toward the Proslavery position, the laity rejected him 
by a vote of four to two. Dr. Dyer of New York City was then 
elected. Dyer declined to serve, and the Rt. Rev. Henry W. Lee, 
bishop of Iowa, served the Kansas diocese. There were only 147 
communicants in Kansas when the Rev. Thomas Hubbard Vail, 
Muscatine, Iowa, was elected bishop of Kansas in 1864.1°° 

The desire to bring the Christian message to Kansas resulted 
occasionally in duplication of efforts and sometimes in attendant ri- 
valry. In December, 1854, the Rev. S. Y. Lum reported at Lawrence 
that “there is already a liberal supply of missionaries from the va- 
rious societies at this point.” He identified ministers from the Bap- 
tist, United Brethren, Methodist, Christian (Disciples of Christ), 
and Congregational churches, and one representing the Sweden- 
borgians.’°® The scarcity of facilities provided the background for 
friction. In October, 1856, the Rev. Lewis Bodwell complained that 
Constitution Hall, the only adequate building in Topeka, had been 
usurped by the Methodists morning, afternoon, and evening for 
their quarterly meeting although that day belonged to the Con- 
gregationalists by mutual agreement. Rev. E. W. Whitney, a 
Congregationalist at Troy, found in February, 1861, that the Meth- 
odists interfered with his meetings by getting possession of the 
courthouse, the only suitable place in the community for public 
gatherings. He contended that “the course they pursue in Kansas 
looks very much as if they thought they had a divine right to crowd 
out every other denomination.” However, Whitney rejoiced over 
the fact that prospects were brighter for the Congregationalists 
in the future because the individuals who would have control of 
the courthouse were more sympathetic to them." 

The pattern of diversity in Kansas religion was emphasized in 
a report by the Rev. J. D. Liggett to the American Home Missionary 
Society in December, 1861, dealing with Leavenworth. Fifteen 
congregations were reported functioning with various degrees of 
success. The groups and the estimated attendance were listed as 
follows: Irish Roman Catholic, 500; German Roman Catholic, 50; 


108. Ibid., pp. 363, 364, 377. Journals of the Primary Convention 
A. D. 1859 and of the Annual Conventions . . . Following, in A. D. 1860, 1861 
1862, 1863, and 1864 and of the Special Convention in April, 1860, Protestant ies 
Church, Kansas oe (Lawrence, 1885), pp. 24-26. 

109. Rev. S. Y. Lum to the A.H.M.S., Lawrence, December 23, r~ in The 
Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 25 (Spring, 1959), p. 53. In January, 1855, W. Brown 
wrote in the Herald of Freedom that Lawrence had nearly a dozen ion doctors, and 
clergymen. He felt that Lawrence needed more of “any class of persons relying upon 
labor for support. . ”-Quoted in Malin, “Notes on the Writing of Genera! Histories 
of Kansas,” loc. cit., p. 832. 

110. Rev. Lewis Bodwell to the A. H. M.S., Topeka, October 21, 1856. 
111. Rev. E. W. Whitney to the A.H.M.S., White Cloud, February, 1861. 
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Campbellite, 150; German Lutheran, no regular preaching; German 
Evangelical, 50; Protestant Episcopal, 50; Baptist, no regular 
preaching; Methodist Episcopal, 200; German Methodist, 50; Old 
School Presbyterian, no regular preaching; Presbyterian (West- 
minster), 50; United Presbyterian, 25; Congregational, 150. Lig- 
gett estimated the population of Leavenworth at about 10,000."* 
In December of the following year Liggett reported that there 
had been a split in the Baptist church which had 30 members. 
The division occurred when a new pastor was to be called. The 
congregation divided, two men were called, and both came to 
Leavenworth thus forming two Baptist churches. He concluded 
his report by stating that “almost all denominations are now strug- 
gling for a foothold here, while all are weak.” '* 

While there were many occasions for misunderstanding of a gen- 
eral nature, the issue became more specific for the Rev. S. Y. Lum 
in January, 1857, when he attributed to the Unitarians the greatest 
responsibility. In writing to Milton Badger of the American Home 
Missionary Society, he stated that “were no doctrines taught, but 
those of the truth as it is in Jesus, there would be strong hope then 
of overcoming these influences but when the truth—as it is called— 
is so presented as to fall in with all the natural inclinations of the 
sinful heart, it fortifies the way against that which is distasteful. 
Thus I find that Unitarianism is more in the way of the progress 
of the saving truth than any or all other influences combined.” ™4 

The contemporary records show no great evidence that the re- 
ligious scene in Kansas was seriously disrupted in this era by bitter 
hostility between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. Ray A. 
Billington has written that “the desire to save the West from Ca- 
tholicism” had been an important motive for home mission activity 
on a national basis. He pointed out that between 1834 and 1856 
The Home Missionary, official publication of the American Home 
Missionary Society, was “an outspoken organ of propaganda.” The 
fear generated by the declarations of Samuel F. B. Morse and the 
Rev. Lyman Beecher did not make a decisive impact upon devel- 


112, Rev. J. D. Liggett to the A.H.M.S., Leavenworth, December 2, 1861. The 
Population of Leavenworth in the 1860 census was 7,429.—Population of the United 
States in 1860, Eighth Census (Washington, D. C., 1864), p. 164 

113. Rev. J. D. Liggett to the A.H.M.S., Leavenworth, December 1, 1862. 

114, Rev. S. Y. Lum to the A. H. M.S., Lawrence, Janu 15, 1857, in The Kansas 
Historical Quarterly, v. 25 (Summer, 1959), p. 180. On May’ 27, 1855, Mrs. Sara 
Robinson wrote with enthusiasm about the arrival in Lawrence of Mr. Nute, a clergyman 
sent by the Unitarian Association: “We are glad he has come among us with his genial 
sympathies, his heart warmth, his earnest ways, his outspoken words for truth, and his 
abiding love for freedom and the right.”—-Sara T. L. Robinson, Kansas; Its Interior and 
Exterior Life (Boston, 1857), pp. 59, 60. 
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opments in Kansas.1° There were undoubtedly some individuals 
and groups who were concerned about the expansion of Catholicism 
in the frontier area. In October, 1858, at the first annual meeting 
of the East Kansas Association of Baptists, Elder W. Thomas as 
chairman of the committee to report on “Home Destitution” la- 
mented the prevalence of “Infidelity, Universalism, and Romanism.” 
However, the report also emphasized that “a wide spread desti- 
tution of Baptist preaching prevails in Kansas” so that the sectarian 
concern included Protestants as well as Roman Catholics.1¢ 

An interesting aspect of Protestantism in Kansas during the era 
of the Civil War was the controversy, and at times conflict, between 
the home or parent missionary society or church, and their Kansas 
representatives. One manifestation of this rivalry occurred within 
the framework of the American Home Missionary Society. In Oc- 
tober, 1858, when the General Association of Congregational Min- 
isters and Churches met at Manhattan, a committee on home evan- 
gelization was appointed. The committee should “act as a com- 
mittee on missions, church extension and colportage, and should 
have general oversight of the religious interests of the Territory." 
This decision was a type of declaration for independent action by 
the missionaries on the Kansas frontier. It seemed as if this “native” 
authority would be a threat to the hegemony of the Eastern so- 
ciety. The criticism of the action by Milton Badger and other 
officials of the society was met by Bodwell in a communication 
to the society on January 16, 1859, in which he urged the society 
to send a representative to Kansas. He argued that “we are con- 
fident that it would facilitate your labors for the cause among us 
by giving you a knowledge which you can hardly acquire any- 
where but here.” He contended that at least six of the brethren, 
especially the committee on missions, supported his position." 
Bodwell, as chairman of the committee, urged greater adaptation 
of missionary methods to frontier conditions in Kansas where there 
were widely scattered settlements. The Methodist circuit riders 
were admirably suited to the Kansas scene. The society was com- 
mitted to a policy of supporting pastors for settled congregations." 

The controversy between the society and Bodwell and his group 


115. Ray A. Billington “Anti-Catholic percqnte and the Home Missionary Move 
ment, 1800-1860,” The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Lincoln, Neb., and Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, v. 22 (December, 1935), pp. 362-378. 


116, Minutes of the First Meeting of the East Kansas Association Baptists, 
Atchison, K. T., October 1-3, 1858 (Atchison, 1858), p. 6. ad 


117. The Congregational Record, Lawrence, v. 1 (January, 1859), p. 5. 
118. Rev. Lewis Bodwell to the A. H. M.S., Topeka, January 16, 1859. 


119. Goodykoontz, op. cit., pp. 181, 182. This authoritative study on home — 
describes effectively the policies and practices of the American Home Missionary S 
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developed further on the basis of charges that had been reported 
from Kansas about sectarianism. The Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians were stil] associated in the work of the society. A Pres- 
byterian had accused the Bodwell group of sectarian practices. 
On February 8, 1860, Bodwell declared as to the charges about 
sectarianism: “Evangelical Kansas is in main the foster child of New 
England and it is not strange that we should adopt our mother’s 
views.” Bodwell was losing patience by this time. He emphasized 
that Lum, Blood, Jones, Copeland, Adair, Byrd, and he came to 
Kansas because they chose to do so and not because the society 
had selected them.’° On February 28, 1860, Bodwell countered 
with a charge of sectarianism. He reported soberly to the society 
that “I need not state at length how sectarian selfishness sought to 
forestall action; withdrew from co-operation, wouldn’t work with 
Brother B; secured the use of the only capacious Hall (by right 
ours 4 to 1); began a series of meetings which by shouting, scream- 
ing, and dancing! were under the point of attraction to scores who 
‘went for fun.’” 121 

Badger and the officials of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety were apparently planning to send an agent to Kansas and had 
provided a description of the qualities which he should possess. 
This action irritated Cordley who wrote on March 29, 1860, as fol- 
lows: 

The man whose pattern you give is not on the ground. I have never seen 
him, but it would do my eyes good to look on his like. The unanimous opinion 
of the brethren here is that Bro, Bodwell can do more for us and you in the 
present state of things than any other man. . . . He is faithful. We 
will always be sure that he is doing the best he can. We cannot feel so in 
regard to Bro. Lum. Then Bro. B. is always willing to receive aid and advice 
from brethren. . . . He is a worker. He is earnest, Then again he is 
thoroughly acquainted with the country & the people. It would take two 
years for a new man to gain the knowledge of the land & the people which 
Bro, B. possesses to begin with.122 
This phase of the controversy was settled in favor of the Kansas 
group in April, 1860, when the society appointed Bodwell to succeed 
Lum as Kansas agent.!*8 

There were occasional conflicts between the American Home 


120. Rev. Lewis Bodwell pM the A. H.M.S., Topeka, February 8, 1860. The New 
ae Presbyterians withdrew from the American ‘Home Missionary Society in 1861, How- 

ever, the change of name to the Geugeemienss Home Missionary Society was not made 
until 1893. eden op. cit., p. 301 

121. Rev. Lewis Bodwell to the A.H.M.S., Topeka, February 28, 1860. 

122. Rev. Richard Cordley to the A. H. M. S., Lawrence, March 29, 1860. 

123, Rev. Lewis Bodwell to the A.H.M.S., Topeka, April 24, 1860, quoted in 


“Lewis on Frontier Preacher; the ‘Earl Years,” loc. cit., v. 12 (Novem- 
ber, 1943), p, 364 ~ 4 
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Missionary Society and individuals who allegedly or actually were 
violating the policy of the society. It was the established policy of 
the organization to discourage its missionaries from engaging in 
other activities than those associated directly with their pastoral 
work. This policy was unrealistic in many situations because of 
the modest grant from the society and the inability of congrega- 
tions to render adequate support. In the summer of 1861, the Rev. 
R. Paine, Burlington, was admonished by Badger that the com- 
mission “requires you to be wholly devoted to the preaching of the 
Gospel and pastoral duties.” A portion of Paine’s eight page letter 
is cited as an indication of the varied life of the missionary on the 
Kansas frontier: 

I begin by saying that I am in the habit of working with my hands. I have 
gone to the woods alone with four yoke of oxen and taken thence huge logs 
five miles and a half to the mill. Have often sat upon the load with my heart 
lifted to God in the ferver of praise and prayer. I have plowed, planted, | 
hoed, choped, split posts, built fence, mowed, pitched hay, drawn grass, and 


stone and wood and lime and sand. . . . I have as the reward of my , 
labour in part, a very great increase in physical vigour. ) 
Besides, I have a family to support and some debts to pay. . . . I } 


cannot regret that I have planed and laboured in the main as I have. If I 
had left the word to serve tables: if I had not loved the souls of my people, ( 
and had not borne them up in strong intercession at the throne of grace: if I 
had not visited them and not come before them on the Sabbath with the well 
beaten oil of the sanctuary, then I might be troubled, if my heart was calloused, 
with the stings of conscience. 

Certainly I hope to be able to do more in the vineyard in the future than I ] 
ever have done. I look forward with joyful hopes of erelong of obtaining 
another horse, that I may ride over my field oftener.124 


At the annual conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
meeting at Atchison in March, 1861, a further demonstration was 
provided by Bishop Morris as to the status of the frontier church. 
The Rev. H. D. Fisher, the secretary, presented the nominees for the 
standing committees. Fisher named the presiding elder and one 
man from each district as the committee on missions. The Rev. 
James Shaw, who was present at these deliberations described the 
scene as follows: 


After he [Fisher] had read his report the Bishop remarked, “It seems to 
me you have got a new fangled arrangement in your nominations, It is cus- 
tomary to appoint the Presiding Elders alone as the Mission Committee, They 
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124. Rev. R. Paine to the A.H.M.S., Burlington, August 18, 1861. In December, 
1861, when the Plymouth Congregational church at Lawrence petitioned the American 
Home Missionary Society for $300 to support the Rev. Richard Cordley the following 
statement was made: “He is one of very few -_— in Kansas who devote themselves 
entirely to the ministry and who have eschewed farming and real estate speculation.”— 
Plymouth Congregational church, Lawrence, to the A.H.M.S., December 1, 1861. 
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only are competent, from their knowledge of the work, to make a just distribu- 
tion of the money. 
Brother Fisher replied, “This is a Kansas arrangement.” But said the 
Bishop, “Kansas is Methodist soil, and I am here to maintain Methodist usages.” 
Brother Mahan at once moved to strike out all but the Presiding Elders, 
which motion prevailed.125 


There was considerable tension at times between the older con- 
ferences and the frontier missionaries. The Rev. William H. Goode 
who began an important career in Kansas in 1854 has indicated 
the nature of the tension. He found that generally the men who 
came to Kansas were “men of the right stamp, volunteers, men of 
energy, willing to ‘endure hardness as good soldiers.’” However, 
“attempts were made to foist upon us, from the older Conferences, 
men who were either too indolent or incompetent to labor accept- 
ably where they were; but who, in the judgment of the good 
brethren, ‘would do for the frontier.” Goode believed that such 
efforts were generally detected.’*° He, however, had some un- 
pleasant experiences with older conferences. He sought a cer- 
tain man for an assignment in Kansas, but was told he could not 
be spared from his present church. Goode identified the nature 
of the problem by pointing out that “another was kindly offered as 
‘suitable for our work,’ whom, on my declining, they found reason 
to honor with a location, unsought. Such is the dependent condi- 
tion of frontier work; and such it must remain, while a mere ap- 
pendage of other Conferences. Their ‘tender mercies are cruel.’” 177 

The Kansas Congregationalists also lamented at times the atti- 
tude of Eastern ministers and members. In July, 1859, when a 
clergyman from West Brookfield, Mass., declined a call to serve 
the church at Wyandotte, the editor of The Congregational Record 
observed that “our Eastern brethren seem to have a mortal dread 
of Kansas. We wish something could be done to inspire them with 
a little more pluck.” 18 The attitude of the East toward the West 
was again a matter of concern in a leading article in The Congre- 
gational Record for January, 1861, entitled “The West Needs Pe- 
culiar Men.” The writer argued that Easterners thought that “the 
West needs peculiar men.” He declared that “we need the same 
peculiarity of which the Apostle speaks; ‘A peculiar people, zealous 
of good works.’ We want the same pecularity that is needed in the 
gospel ministry everywhere, and no more. Any man, who has the 

125. Shaw, op cit., pp. 105, 106. 

126. Goode, op. cit., p. 323. 


127. Ibid., pp. 851, 352. 
128. The Congregational Record, Lawrence, v. 1 (July, 1859), p. 54. 
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love of Christ and of souls in his heart can succeed here. . . . Of 
course, talent and scholarship are an advantage here, as every- 
where; but no man who has no other aim than the good of souls, 
need fear that he is not adapted to the West.” *° 

There was considerable personal feeling on the part of the fron- 
tier missionary and his family toward the older churches and their 
members. Mrs. Julia Louisa Lovejoy, the wife of the Rev. Charles 
Lovejoy, Methodist missionary, was particularly articulate on this 
point. In great detail she outlined life on the Kansas prairies “for 
the gratification of the Methodist preachers in New Hampshire, who 
are disposed to complain of ‘hard fare,’ in their comfortable par- 
sonages. . . .” After chronicling the hardship, famine, and lone- 
liness she exclaimed: “O, that some of the ‘broken fragments’ of 
the well-filled tables, might roll in this direction and feed some 
of these hungry Missionaries and their families.” 1®° Mrs, Lovejoy 
was also a strident combatant in her attack upon a Kansas minister 
who in an article “Kansas Preachers” in the Christian Advocate and 
Journal had been exceedingly critical in 1858 of the political ac- 
tivities of the missionaries. While denying these charges, she 
pointed out that the author was generally hostile to and unac- 
quainted with the New England Methodism which the group at- 
tacked represented in Kansas.1*! 

The Kansas scene also reflected the issues within Protestantism 
relative to the role of an educated ministry as against the preachers 
who supposedly were native to the West and possessed a “call” 
that qualified them to bring the Gospel message. As early as 1847 
Horace Bushnell expressed genuine alarm over the degradation 
of religion and education as a result of emigration. He described 
the situation: “Still we are rolling on from east to west, plunging 
into the wilderness, scouring across the great inland deserts and 
mountains, to plant our habitations on the western ocean. Here 
again the natural tendency of emigration towards barbarism, or 
social decline are displayed, in signs that cannot be mistaken.” * 

While Bushnell was lamenting the consequences of emigration, 
the process was going on with accelerated tempo. A great ques- 
tion confronted Protestantism: Should the Gospel be withheld until 
a fully trained ministry could provide for the spiritual needs of the 


129. Ibid., v. 3 (January, 1861), pp. 8-10. 


png “Letters of Julia Louisa Lovejoy, 1856-1864,” loc. cit., v. 15 (August, 1947), 
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people? The answer was in the negative with some major denom- 
inations. A dynamic rationale for this position was found in the 
strong feelings of some individuals who were represented by the 
Rev. Peter Cartwright, the distinguished Methodist pioneer mis- 
sionary. Writing in 1856 he declared that “the great mass of our 
Western people wanted a preacher that could mount a stump, a 
block, or old log, or stand in the bed of a wagon and without note or 
manuscript, quote, expound and apply the word of God to the 
hearts and consciences of the people.” '** He thought how kind 
fate had really been when he exclaimed: “Suppose the thousands 
of early settlers and scores of early Methodist preachers, by some 
Providential intervention had blundered on a Biblical Institute, or 
a theological factory, where they dress up little pedantic things 
they call preachers; suppose ye would have known them from a 
rams horn? Surely not.” 14 

The course of events and the scarcity of ministers did not permit 
Cartwright’s fears to become a reality. There was a wide variety 
in education among the Kansas missionaries. They ranged from 
the well-educated Andover Band of Congregationalists, who came 
directly to Kansas from Andover Theological Seminary, to the rather 
crude but devoted preacher who felt that he had a direct “call” to 
preach the Word of God.’** The educated ministers in Kansas 
often lamented the activities of the uneducated brethren. The 
Rev. Richard Knight, an Englishman, described the situation at 
Hampden, K. T., in August, 1855, as follows: “Our Sabbath meet- 
ings are attended by many for a distance of 6 or 8 miles who would 
otherwise have nothing but the teaching of ignorant men from some 
of the Western States who have come in as Emigrants and who 
have already held meetings advancing some of the crudest and 
strangest notions conceivable. . . .”'%° The Rev. William H. 
Ward at Oskaloosa found many of the same problems that Knight 
described. He believed that the lack of religious interest was 


_ 183. Charles L. Wallis, ed., Autobiography of Peter Cartwright (New York and Nash- 
ville, 1956), P- 236. Lyman Beecher had argued forcibly for an educated ministry: 
“The ministry for the West must be a learned and talented ministry. . . . No opinion 
is more false and fatal than that mediocrity of talent and learning will suffice for the 
West.”——-Lyman Beecher, Plea for the West (Cincinnati, 1835), p. 25. 

134, Wallis, op. cit., p. $16. 


185. The Andover Band is described in Charles M. Correll, A Century of Congregation- 
alism in Kansas, 1854-1954 (Topeka, 1953), pp. 23-28. Carl Becker writing in 1910 
showed how knowledge of the Andover Band had degenerated by that time to the point 
that “some thought it was an iron band, and some a band of Indians.”—Car] Becker, 
Kansas,” in — in American History Dedicated to Frederick Jackson Turner (New 
York, 1910), p. . 

136. Rev. Richard Knight to the A.H.M.S., Hampden, August 1, 1855. William 
A. Phillips, well-known correspondent for the New York Tribune, described Knight, a 
delegate to the Topeka constitutional convention, as “an Englishman and a clergyman. 
A man of ability, he was fully conscious of its possession.—William A. Phillips, The 
Conquest of Kansas by Missouri and Her Allies (Boston, 1856), p. 135. 
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“increased by the fact that there was a year ago this winter a re- 
ligious excitement under the auspices of the Methodists and most 
of their converts have relapsed. Their manners here, so noisy and 
ignorant, quite disgust the more educated part of the community.” 
Ward was requested by the Lyceum of the community to deliver 
a lecture on geology, “taking the ordinary views in reference to the 
age of the world.” He learned, however, that on “the next Sabbath 
the Methodist clergyman preached against Geology as a humbug 
and its defenders as pantheistical, a word which I have no idea he 
knew the meaning of.” 487 The Rev. E. Whitney found at Palermo 
that “no less than 8 uneducated ministers from Missouri have com- 
menced preaching there. They manifest a great deal of zeal speak 
very loud.” 188 

While there were many occasions for conflicts and tensions among 
and between groups and denominations there were also situations 
in which the frontier produced co-operative efforts. In December, 
1855, the Rev. Charles Blood and the Congregationalists at Man- 
hattan described co-operative relationships with the Methodists 
and Baptists in the area, although it was reported with regret that 
the representatives of the M. E. Church South would not share in 
these plans.4*® This ecumenical pattern was continued in the 
Manhattan community. In December, 1856, it was reported that 
the Baptist, Methodist, and Congregational ministers rotated their 
services so that the people could have weekly services, but they 
heard each preacher only once in every three Sundays.'#® On 
the first Sunday in November, 1856, the Rev. Lewis Bodwell, a 
Congregationalist, held what was possibly the first communion 
service at Topeka. Individuals from other denominations par- 
ticipated in this service for administering the sacrament. It ap- 
peared that sectarian lines at that occasion were broken down." 

In 1860 Bodwell reported an impressive revival in which the 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians, and Baptists participated.'42 In 
January, 1861, The Congregational Record told its readers that “a 
powerful revival is in progress in connection with the New School 
Presbyterian Church at Auburn. . . . The whole community 
seems stirred for miles around. . . .” 4° There are also evidences 

187. Rev. William H. Ward to the A.H.M.S., Oskaloosa, March 19, 1860. 

138. Rev. E. Whitney to the A. H. M.S., Elwood, April 3, 1860. 


— Rev. Charles Blood to the A. H. M. S., Manhattan, December 15, 1855. 
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of a broad tolerance that went beyond the boundaries of both 
Protestantism and Christianity. In 1863, when the United Brethren 
Church at Mound City found it financially impossible to complete 
its church building, the project was taken over and completed by 
the Ladies’ Enterprise Association. On June 3, 1864, the president 
and secretary of the association published in the Mound City 
Border Sentinel a communication indicating that the structure was 
a “Free Meeting House,” available not only to all Christian groups 
but to “spiritualists, infidels, atheists, or any other of the numerous 
‘ists’ or ‘isms’! . . .” and that it should be open “for all public 
meetings and for all innocent amusements.” 14 

While there were differences of opinion on matters of doctrine 
and order of worship among denominations, there was unanimity 
of belief relative to the right of worship according to the dictates 
of conscience. Freedom of religion was fully guaranteed in the 
Topeka, Lecompton, Leavenworth, and Wyandotte constitutions. 
The section on this phase of the Bill of Rights is similar in intent 
and spirit in each document. When the Wyandotte constitution 
was adopted on July 29, 1859, section seven of the 20 sections 
which constituted the Bill of Rights read as follows: 

The right to worship God according to the dictates of conscience shall never 
be infringed; nor shall any person be compelled to attend or support any form 
of worship; nor shall any control of, or interference with the rights of con- 
science be permitted, nor any preference be given by law, to any religious 
establishment or mode of worship, No religious test or property qualification 
shall be required for any office of public trust, nor for any vote at any election, 
nor shall any person be incompetent to testify on account of religious belief.145 

While the Kansas scene provided many problems which made 
church work exceedingly difficult, steady, if not spectacular, prog- 
ress was recorded by the pioneer missionaries and congregations. 
It soon became apparent that except for times of revival and the 
special emphasis of camp meetings, the ministers could not meas- 
ure achievement primarily by numbers in attendance at religious 
meetings. The fluidity of movement on the frontier, emergency 
demands upon the people, and the general lack of stability created 
a pattern quite different from that of an older civilization. 

The role of the prayer meeting loomed very large in the life of 
the church. In July, 1856, Charles B. Lines reported from Wa- 


144, “The Letters of Joseph H. Trego, 1857-1864, Linn County Pioneer,” The Kan- 
sas Historical Quarterly, v. 19 (November, 1951), p. 393. 

145. Proceedings and Debates of the Kansas Constitutional Convention (Wyandotte, 
1859), p. 575. There was little debate on this section. The word “man” in the original 
version was changed to “person” since it was argued that “here is a principle granted to 
men to worship God according to the dictates of their conscience, while women are left 
out of the question.”—lIbid., p. 287. 
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baunsee about a regular prayer meeting, which brought 20 per- 
sons together in a small tent. He observed that “an expression in 
one of the prayers, offered by an old settler would have sounded 
strange in the ears of a New Haven audience. He prayed that 
God would take care of the interests of our Territory, that He would 
overturn the existing corrupt government, and especially supply the 
place of our debased Governor with a better man, and in all this, 
he spoke right out into the ear of God, what he felt in his soul. 

"146 In January, 1857, the Rev. Lewis Bodwell reported 
from Topeka that a prayer meeting was held every Sunday eve- 
ning “which is usually largely attended by persons old and young 
both prosperous & non-prosperous, a goodly number taking a part 
& making the meeting lively, interesting &, we hope, very profit- 
able.” 147 

Another point of strength in the frontier church was the Bible 
classes. Although the attendance was not generally large, the 
emphasis in these smaller groups stimulated the life of the congre- 
gation and encouraged the pastor. In March, 1860, the Rev. Rich- 
ard Cordley at Lawrence felt real encouragement because of the 
activities of five Bible classes in his Congregational church, two 
for ladies and three for gentlemen. Moreover, a union concert 
at the church had attracted 300 people.‘** The denominations 
generally gave great emphasis to the program of Sunday schools. 
For instance, at the annual meeting of the Kansas Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1865 the report showed 110 
Sunday Schools with 4,372 scholars.14° The Congregational Rec- 
ord carried lengthy articles regularly about children’s work and the 
need for emphasis upon it. 

Revivals and camp meetings were typical of the frontier witness 
of certain Protestant denominations. Camp meetings were held 
early in the history of Kansas territory. In August, 1855, Mrs. 
Sara Robinson described the departure of two large carriage loads 
from the Robinson home in Lawrence for a camp meeting on the 
Wakarusa. A large number of people participated in the event. 


146. Alberta Pantle. e Connecticut Kansas Colony; Letters of Charles B. Lines 
to the New Haven Dally Palladionn w The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 22 (Summer, 
1956) . 178. Lines wrote a series of interesting letters about the “Beecher Bible and 
Rifle ony.’ These letters were “wy 2 interesting to New Haven readers since the 
colonization movement had its origin in their community. The reference in the prayer 
to “our debased governor” was to Wilson Shannon who was territorial governor from Sep- 
tember 7, 1855, to August 18, 1856. 

10 ae Rev. Lewis Bodwell, first quarterly report to the A. H.M.S., Topeka, January 


148. Rev. Richard Cordley to the A. H.M.S., Lawrence, March 1, 1860, 


149. Minutes of the Tenth Session of the Kenese Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church . . . Topeka, March 15, 1865 (Leavenworth), p. 22. 
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Mrs. Robinson believed that the services would have been -im- 
pressive if there had not been continual ““Amens,’ in shrill as well 
as deep guttural tones, which the zealous worshippers are sound- 
ing in one’s ears from all quarters.” °° Mrs. Julia Louisa Lovejoy, 
the wife of the Rev. Charles Lovejoy, a Methodist minister, de- 
scribed in detail a camp meeting in 1858. She observed that for 
80 years she had attended camp meetings in New England, “but 
seldom have we heard better preaching, or ‘seen more religious 
interest manifested’ than at our late meeting. There were about 
thirty preachers present, and at one time, around the ‘sacramental 
board’ on the Sabbath, twenty-six ‘heralds of the cross’ bowed 
together as members of one common brotherhood. Ah! sir, you 
(Mr. Editor, I mean) would not wonder at our emotions, as we 
stood at that rustic altar, and gazed at the scene!” **_ Mrs, Love- 
joy reported that approximately one thousand persons were in at- 
tendance at this camp meeting. Her description of the response 
of these Kansans to the meeting included the following: 

We think there is far greater excitability among our Western brethren than 
New Englanders, who are bred in a clime near the frigid zone. For instance, 
when the Holy Ghost came down upon our tent’s company, and rested upon 
each “like a tongue of fire,” some of the Western brethren and sisters were 
pressing through the crowd, shaking hands with each other; (as preachers 
and people almost invariably do when God blesses them) others were pros- 
trate, slapping their hands and shouting in ecstacies, whilst we Yankees could 
only weep and adore the great mercy of Christ risen and exalted. At another 
time, when a sister was telling the assembly of the wonderous love of Jesus 
to the fallen race, one who has been an official member in the West, strided 
back and forth in front of the altar, shouting every breath, and finally ended 
this singular exercise by jumping up and down, and shouting till the exhorta- 
tion concluded. Now we do not mention these matters in a condemnatory 
spirit by any means, but as being somewhat new to us, having never seen 
things on this wise in New England. The good effects of this meeting we 
fully believe will be seen and felt for years to come in Kansas. . . .” 152 


In 1862 Mrs. Lovejoy again reported a great camp meeting at 
Centropolis in Franklin county. The meeting was scheduled to 
end after one week, but “such was the wonderful display of the 
power of God that it commenced again.” Mrs. Lovejoy estimated 
that “from fifty to seventy found peace in believing.” ** While 
Mrs. Lovejoy reported on large camp meetings, these gatherings 
were often of more modest proportions. In September, 1861, the 

150. Robinson, Kansas; Its Interior and Exterior Life, pp. 85, 86. 

151. “Letters of Julia Louisa Lovejoy,” loc. cit., v. 15 (November, 1947), p. 396. 


152. Ibid., pp. 898, 399. 
153. Ibid., v. 16 (May, 1948), pp. 185, 186. 
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Rev. M. J. Miller, Leavenworth, reported on two camp meetings 
at Holton and Lawrence Mission. Each meeting had four tents, 
30 members, five preachers with an average attendance of 100, 
The meeting at Holton had included a subscription for missions 
which produced $65.00, a steer, and half a cow.1*4 

The Rev. James Shaw, a presiding elder in the Methodist church, 
stated that in 1861 he was criticized as “a little cold hearted, and 
formal,” and it was “feared that [he] was attempting to ‘steady the 
ark.” He has described his attempt to promote moderation at a 
camp meeting when he stated that “the next day I talked with some 
of them about properly directing our efforts; that while we labored 
to get our own souls filled with love, joy and fire, we should not 
hoist the safety valve and let off steam in the open air, but with 
warm hearts, and burning zeal, we should work for the Master, 
and devote our renewed energies, lovingly, to bring sinners to the 
Saviour.” 155 

The camp meeting served many purposes on the frontier. Prof. 
C. B. Goodykoontz has pointed out that “among a people forced 
to live in more or less isolation these were important social as well 
as religious gatherings.” ** These occasions afforded opportunities 
for meeting old friends and making new ones. A sense of group 
solidarity among Christians was promoted, and this in turn pro- 
duced real encouragement. In an era before conventions, the 
camp meeting afforded many of the resources usually associated 
with such activity. However, the motivation was definitely a re- 
ligious one; the camp meetings furnished significant support for 
frontier Christianity. 

While there were many obstacles to effective church work in 
Kansas, they were matched by the enthusiasm and dedication of 
the pioneer missionary. Adaptation to frontier conditions was 
essential for survival, but there was no hesitancy in making the ad- 
justments. The ministers from established churches found many 
great contrasts. Instead of a well-furnished church building, the 
Kansas scene provided facilities which only by imaginative thought 
could be transformed into places of worship. In October, 1856, the 
Rev. Lewis Bodwell described his first service at Topeka: “The 
place of meeting, Constitution Hall (from which, last July, Col. 
Sumner, by government order and with U. S. troops, ejected the 
‘free state legislature’), a rough, unplastered room, board and slab 


154. Rev. M. J. Miller to Christliche Botschafter, September 21, 1861, quoted in 
Platz, op. cit., p. 36. 

155. Shaw, op. cit., p. 119. 

156. Goodykoontz, op. cit., p. 32. 
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seats, a Shaky cottonwood table, and an audience of about twenty- 
five. The Master present to help, his friends to hear and afterward 
warmhearted greetings and what would I more?”** In Decem- 
ber, 1857, Bodwell wrote that “we are obliged to preach in the 
open air, in ball-rooms & bar rooms & kitchens, as we may and 
where we may. Nor would we by any means neglect such places 
& opportunities; but you can well understand why we cannot do 
all our work thus and hope to do it well.” *°* 

In the winter of 1857 the Rev. Richard Cordley reported from 
Lawrence that the building of a church was well under way. The 
project had to be interrupted for lack of funds, but again it was re- 
sumed. The windows had no casings, no plaster was upon the walls 
or ceilings, the only entrance being a board left so that it would 
swing. Cordley pointed out that “the winter winds used to laugh 
at these loose boards, and run in through the cracks, and cool the 
ardor of the congregation. The roof was said to be a good one, 
but in spite of this the snow would sift through and powder our 
heads as we worshiped. The seats were rough benches, and along 
the sides by the wall a row of seats had been made by placing 
boards on nail kegs and boxes.” The room was heated by two big 
stoves which were unable to accomplish the objective on winter 
days. When it was especially cold, the congregation huddled 
around the stoves, and the pulpit was moved to them.?*® 

However, there were to be other days when modest, but com- 
fortable houses of worship dotted the Kansas landscape as faithful 
groups of worshippers came to hear the Gospel message, share in 
the sacraments, witness happy marriage ceremonies, and say fare- 
well to those near and dear in sad funeral services. The frontier 
church was a place of consolation and hope in a drab and difficult 
world. The church was planted, a symbol of growing stability on 
a fluid frontier.?®° 


157. Rev. Lewis Bodwell, “Sixty Days Home Missionary Work,” The Kansas Tele- 
phone, Manhattan, v. 2 (August, 1881), p. 1. Bodwell referred to the dispersal of the 
Topeka legislature by Col. Edwin V. Sumner. It was on that occasion that William A. 
Phillips is reported to have greeted Sumner with these words: “Colonel, you have robbed 
Oliver Cromwell of his laurels.”—Abby Huntington Ware, “Dispersion of the Territorial 
Legislature of 1856,” The Kansas Historical Collections, v. 9 (1905-1906), p. 545. 

158. Rev. Lewis Bodwell to the A.H.M.S., Topeka, December 14, 1857. 

159. Cordley, Pioneer Days in Kansas, pp. 74, 75. It took several years before the 
Kansas church buildings could meet the specifications as outlined in 1852 on various 
points including the following: ““Pews.—The convenience and comfort, and therefore the 
real usefulness of a house of worship, are dependent, in no small degree, upon the ar- 
rangement of the pews. Much attention is necessary in order to secure, for instance, such 
a slope for the backs of the pews as will make them consistent with the proper ease of 
the sitter."—Central committee appointed by the Annual Congregational Convention, 
October, 1852, A Book of Plans for Churches and Parsonages (New York, 1853), p. 25. 

160. A fine study of early Kansas churches is found in E. R. Dezurko, “Early Kansas 
Churches,” Kansas State College Bulletin, Manhattan, v. 33 (April, 1949). This publica- 
tion includes reproductions of photographs and prints, floor plans, and other illustrative 
material. There are striking resemblances between these early churches and the volume, 
A Book of Plans for Churches and Parsonages, referred to in Footnote 159. 
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The contemporary sources indicate that various denominations 
were determined to remain on the Kansas frontier even if progress 
was slow. In 1858 the East Kansas Association of Baptists reported 
conditions “showing great destitution, but yet great encouragement 
to put in the sickle and reap an abundant harvest.” There was a 
disposition to hear the Gospel, and in some places there were evi- 
dent tokens of the awakening and converting power of the Holy 
Spirit.‘** In 1860 the association reported that at Atchison there 
was fine progress, with “her number more than doubled”; at Wa- 
thena, “a season of spiritual refreshing”; at Troy, “an abundant out- 
pouring of the spirit”; at Mount Pleasant, “an extensive revival of 
religion”; at Leavenworth, “clouds of discouragement have been 
dissipated and the clear sunlight of God’s presence has been re- 
newed to them.” 2 However, the reports were not so favorable 
during the sessions of the Baptists at Atchison in September, 1863. 
The church at Atchison was “in need of the reviving influence of 
God’s spirit.” The spiritual apathy was a part of the pattern of 
those times. Wathena reported no special gains but they had “rea- 
son to believe that God’s spirit had been with them.” The Tab- 
ernacle church had “nothing especially cheering to report, but re- 
joice that they are still a branch of the living vine and have com- 
munion with their spiritual fountain.” 1 

In November, 1862, after five years in Kansas, the Rev. R. D. 
Parker reported from Wyandotte that “they have been years of 
some trial and labor; but as I look back upon them I see that they 
have been filled with blessing.” Parker felt that he “should shrink 
from exchanging my field with any of my classmates in the East, 
although some of them have attained high positions. My hands 
and my heart are full of labor and what more can I ask.” 1 

The Rev. Richard Cordley described his response to develop- 
ments in December, 1862, after completing five years in Kansas 
when he wrote that “there have been many things discouraging, 
but more to cheer. The country has not developed as rapidly as we 
expected then. ‘War, pestilence, and famine’ have reduced the 
expectations of former years, but on the whole I cannot but feel 
grateful for the progress we have made.” He continued by pointing 
out that when he arrived in Lawrence, the membership of the First 


P B24 + on of the First Meeting of the East Kansas Association of Baptists, October 
’ > Pp. ° 

162. Minutes 4 the Third Annual Meeting of the East Kansas Association of Baptists, 
Commencing Aug. 31, 1860, pp. 4, 5. 

168. Minutes of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the East Kansas Baptist Association, 
Atchison, September 25, 26, 1863, p. 5. 





164. Rev. R. D. Parker to the A. H. M. S., Wyandotte, November 10, 1862. 
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Congregational church in Lawrence was 27; in 1862, it was 83. 
His first service had included 60 persons, now there were five times 
that many at the services.’® 

A variety of motives fashioned the pattern of missionary activity 
in Kansas. One dominant motive in the history of American home 
missions has been described as “the natural desire of the religious 
men to perpetuate in the West the ideals, traditions, and civiliza- 
tion of the East.” *°* This desire is reflected clearly in the Kansas 
scene. In October, 1854, Thomas H. Webb, secretary of the New 
England Emigrant Aid Company, described this motive vividly 
in the context of his recommendation as to the nature of the pro- 
posed settlement of Kansas: 

My idea has always been, that it was not well to concentrate our people 
in one locality, It is desirable that New England principles and New England 
influences should pervade the whole Territory; this can only be effected by 
wise foresight and judicious management. Dot Kansas with New England 
settlements, and no matter how heterogeneous the great living mass which 
flows into the Territory may be, it will all eventually be moulded into a 
symmetrical form, and the benefits resulting therefrom will be such that 
generations yet to come will bless the memory of those thro’ whose efforts 
the boon of freedom, knowledge and pure & undefiled religion were secured 
for them and their posterity.167 


When Congregational ministers and delegates assembled at To- 
peka on April 25, 1857, to promote the activity of the General As- 
sociation of Congregational Ministers and Churches in Kansas or- 
ganized in August, 1855, the group declared in their address to other 
Congregational bodies that “it shall be our aim . . . to trans- 
plant the principles and institutions of the Puritans to these fertile 
plains, and to lay foundations which shall be an honor to us, when 
in the grave, and a blessing to all coming generations.” *** One 
way of seeking to transmit the principles of New England was 
through education. The same conference which affirmed the desire 
“to transplant the principles and institutions of the Puritans” to 
Kansas also resolved “that a Committee of five be raised to obtain 
information in regard to the location of a College, under the patron- 

165. Rev. Richard Cordley to the A.H.M.S., Lawrence, December 16, 1862. 


166. Billington, loc. cit., p. 362. 

167. Dr. Sharpes H. Lge 3 to Py C. Pomeroy, October 30, 1854, “Webb Letter Books,” 
quoted in Edgar Joop . Pomeroy and the New ‘England Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany, 1854-1] 58, ” The le Hineant Quarterly, v. 7 (August, 1938), p. 233. The 
comgeny was instrumental in founding and assisting in founding Lawrence, Osawatomie, 

hattan, , Hampden a and to a lesser extent, Topeka, as well 
as several” smaller communities.—Samuel Johnson, “The Emigrant Aid Company in 
Kansas,” ibid., v. 1 ~~ 1932), pp. A sbase 

168. Minutes of the eral Association of C Spee Ministers and Churches 
in Kansas, Topeka, April S37 1857 (Ogden, K. T.), p. 12. A discussion of Congre- 
gationalism and Puritanism is found in Correll, op. cit., pp. 35. 56. 
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age of this body, and, if they deem it expedient, to secure such a 
location.” A committee was appointed and the movement 
launched which resulted in the establishment of Lincoln College, 
which furnished the origin for present Washburn University of 
Topeka, a municipal institution. The Puritan tradition was un- 
doubtedly a valuable point of reference and a strong source of sup- 
port for the New England Congregationalists who were settling 
in a wilderness amidst great privation to bring the Christian gospel. 
While the motivation had deep historic roots, the task of planting 
a Puritan civilization in the Plains area was a herculean one which 
was not literally possible, although the vestiges of the attempt have 
furnished enough evidence in some quarters to create the tradition 
that the task was in large measure accomplished. 

The census of 1860 showed that Kansas had a population of 
107,206 and that only 4,208 were born in the New England states. 
The neighboring state of Missouri, with its earlier origin and longer 
history, had 8,013 natives of New England in the same census.” 
While many residents of Kansas territory were from Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, a sizeable number of whom had antecedents in New 
England, the sheer force of numbers as well as frontier conditions 
made the odds too heavy for the achievement of the objective as 
declared by the General Association of Congregational Ministers 
and Churches.’** During the period 1854 to 1865, 51 Congrega- 
tional ministers came to serve in Kansas, 36 arriving before the end 
of 1860. The number in the ministerium of the Congregational 
church in Kansas was 30 in 1865. Forty-one congregations were 
established between 1854 and 1865.17 While this number repre- 
sents a substantial effort at missionary enterprise, it was scarcely 
adequate for the achievement of establishing New England Con- 
gregationalism in the large expanse of Kansas territory. However, 


169. Minutes of the General Association of Congregational Ministers and Churches in 
Kansas, Topeka, April 25-27, 1857, p. 6. 

170. These interesting developments are portrayed in Russell K, Hickman, “Lincoln 
College, Forerunner of Washburn Municipal University,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, 
v. A se 1950), pp. 20-54; (May, 1950), pp. 164-204. 

Population in the United States in 1860, Eighth Census (Washington, D. C., 
1864). 'p. 166, 301. 

172. Samuel A. Johnson states that while it is difficult to know how many people came 
to Kansas under the auspices of the Emigrant Aid Lg he believes that it was less 
than 2,000 and a third of them may have returned home. The parties were small and in- 
frequent after June, 1855. He contends that “one must. agree with those who have pub- 
lished independent studies of the subject that, ee | speaking, the emigrant aid move- 
ment was at best a minor factor in the peopling of Kansas.”—Johnson, “The Emigrant 
Aid Company,” loc. cit., pp. 431, 432. 

178. Correll, op. cit., pp. 185- 202. The statistics for 1865 are found in The Con- 
gregational Record, Lawrence, v. 7 (June, 1865), appendix following p. 18. A com- 
prehensive description of early Congregationalism in Kansas is found in the article by 
the Rev. Richard Cordley, “Congregationalism in Kansas,” The Congregational Quarterly, 
Boston, v. 18 (new series, v. 8), July, 1876, pp. 867-386, 
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the idealism of these individuals should not be discounted; their 
influence was greater than the numbers indicate.’" 

The Congregationalists were not unique among Kansas Prot- 
estant groups in recognizing the role of education in promoting 
the Christian witness and in improving the cultural level of the 
people. When the delegates to the first Kansas and Nebraska An- 
nua! Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church met in Law- 
rence on October 23, 1856, the committee on education presented 
a report which resulted in action to take steps to secure “such lands 
for sites of seminaries or universities, and their building and en- 
dowment by legislative action and otherwise.” On February 9, 
1859, the Kansas territorial legislature granted a charter for Baker 
University, which has had a continuous history since its found- 
ing. The Methodists in 1858 received a charter for Bluemont 
Central College, Manhattan, the forerunner of Kansas State Uni- 
versity.%* On December 19, 1857, the Presbyterians organized 
Highland University at Highland, which has a continuous history in 
present Highland College. Faith in the venture was expressed in 
the resolution that “a thorough and Christian education is second 
only to a preached gospel in the world’s redemption. . . .” 177 
In October, 1858, the East Kansas Association of Baptists resolved 
“that we cheerfully unite with our Brethren in the Territory in 
building up a College, in some central locality.” Roger Williams 
University, which became Ottawa University and has a continuous 
history to the present day, received its charter on February 27, 
1860.178 

When the Primary Convention of the Protestant Episcopalian 
churches met at Wyandotte August 11-12, 1859, it was observed 
that “our brethren of other denominations, in Kansas, are fully 
awake to the state of things, and have already taken advantage 
of it in a manner creditable to themselves and worthy of imitation.” 


sc, 274. The late Carl Becker in his famous essay on Kansas written in 1910 stated that 
ideas, sometimes, as well as the star of empire, move westward, and so it happens that 
Kansas is more Puritan than New England today.”—Becker, op. cit., p. 87. 

175. Minutes of the First Session of the Kansas & Nebraska Annual Conference 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, Lawrence, K. T., October 23-25, A. D., 1856 (Ona eat 
N. T., 1856), p. 6; Private Laws of the Territory of Kansas, - » 1858 (Lecompton, 
1858), pp. 71-74. The background factors in the founding and development of Baker 
a - presented in Homer Kingsley Ebright, The History of Baker University (Bald- 


176. J. T. Witesd, “Bluemont Central College, the Forerunner of Kansas State Col- 





lege,” The 1 Quarterly, v. 18 (May, 1945), p. 329. An interesti 
tcription of the founding of the college is presented in detail ‘by Dr. Willard.Tbid®, Oo. 


177. The Home and Foreign Record, v. 9 (March, 1858), p. 74. 
178. Minutes of the First Meeting of the East Kansas Associati ae 
Pp. 5; Private Laws of the Territory of Kansas, 1860, pp. 446-449. The backgror aes, 


these events and later developments are portrayed in B. Smith Haworth, Ott i —_& 4 
Its History and Spirit (Ottawa, 1957). a Se : 
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The convention endorsed the plans to erect a female seminary at 
Tecumseh.!”® The Big Springs convention of the Disciples of Christ 
considered “the propriety of establishing a literary institution for 
the Christian brotherhood in Kansas.” It was resolved to take 
“initiatory steps” to found a university. Western Christian Uni- 
versity was established at Ottumwa, Kan., in the Spring, 1863.1*° 

In the four years of Kansas territorial history between 1857 and 
1860, 35 acts were passed by the legislature to authorize colleges, 
universities, and educational associations.!*! 

While many motives stimulated missionary activity, the responsi- 
bility of Christianizing Kansas territory was the decisive consid- 
eration for committed ministers who left the comforts and security 
of established communities and congregations to suffer the priva- 
tions of frontier life. It would be unrealistic and inaccurate to 
minimize this aspect of the situation. In July, 1855, the Rev. 
Timothy Hill, a well-known Presbyterian minister, declared that 
“if Christians neglect that Territory, the emissaries of Satan will 
not; and amidst all the tumult, Oh! that the authoritative voice of 
God’s Law may be heard, commanding men to love one another, 
and to remember that He will soon call them to give account to 
Him for their conduct.” 4°? In August, 1858, the Rev. M. J. Miller 
identified the role of the church by declaring that “Kansas needs 
not only a free constitution to liberate her slaves but a free gospel 
to liberate her sinners.” 1** This imperative was taken seriously 
by many men. Kansas was a great mission field and in the course 
of events, political factors and the human emotions associated with 
slavery made the sense of mission increasingly articulate. 

A minister's wife, Mrs. Charles Lovejoy, expressed multiple mo- 
tives in a letter in 1858. She contended that “no temptation would 
induce Mr. L. to leave Kansas, for this is the spot for him, in pref- 
erence to all others. Now is a chance for preachers with families 
to secure to themselves homes in the finest country that lies beneath 
the sun.” After recounting a series of great hardship and deep 
tragedy, including the fact that “we have seen our heart’s idol laid 


179. Journals of the Primary Convention of the se of Kansas in A. 1859 and 
the Following in A. 1860, Mot801, 1862, 1 1863, 5 1864 and 
of the Special pee in April, 1860, Seema Episcopal Church , Kansas Diocese 
ome ng 1885), pp. 8, 9. 
180. Zimmerman, loc. cit., p. 23. 
181. Private Laws of the Territory of Kansas, 1857, 1858, 1859, 1860. 
182. Letter of the Rev. Timothy Hill, July, 1855, in John B, Hill, “Timothy Hill and 
Western Presbyterianism; A Review of the Life and Letters of a Superintendent of Mis- 
sions,” p. 242. This Satevesting ms anuscript is in the Presbyterian Historical Library, Phila- 
delphia, and a copy is in the Kansas State Historical Society library. Hill wished to 9° 
to Kansas but his Missouri Presbytery voted against it. 
183. Rev. M. J. Miller in the Evangelical Messenger, quoted in Platz, op. cit., p. 18. 
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in her cold, damp grave in Kansas,” Mrs. Lovejoy concluded by 
declaring that “we are glad we came to Kansas, to labor for truth, 
and justice, and we shall triumph.” *** This was a sincere expres- 
sion that could be multiplied by many “soldiers of the cross” on 
the Kansas frontier. 

In October, 1856, Bishop George F. Pierce came to Kickapoo to 
preside at the first assembly of the Kansas Mission Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South. His experiences had deep- 
ened his appreciation of the frontier preacher and enabled him to 
recognize the type of individual who should seek to serve there. 
He asked the important question, “Who will go to Kansas?” and 
answered it as follows: “We want no steel-clad warriors, but men 
with ‘tongues of fire.” We want no land-hunters, but strangers and 
pilgrims, who declare plainly that they seek a country, even a 
heavenly.” He declared that the church would seek to provide 
the necessities of life, but “other expenses may be charged to Him 
who pledges ‘everlasting life’ in the world to come.” The bishop 
was certain that “it is a little nearer to heaven from the field of self- 
denying labor than from the home of self-indulgent rest. And sure 
I am, the prairie grass will weave sweeter memorials over your 
lonely grave, than all the monuments art can fashion, or affection 
buy. In the city cemetery or the country churchyard, human 
friends may come to weep, but above the tombs of the pioneer 
preacher, the angels of God will encamp.” !* 


Pw “Letters of Julia Louisa Lovejoy, 1856-1864,” loc. cit., v. 15 (August, 1947), 
P. . 


a 7. Gomme F. Pierce, Incidents of Western Travel (Nashville, 1857), p. 182; Smith, 
. i» De ° 














The Centennial of Lincoln’s Visit to Kansas 
I. INTRODUCTION 


HE visit of Abraham Lincoln to northeast Kansas 100 years ago 

was re-enacted December 5, 1959, as a preliminary to the cele- 
bration of the state centennial in 1961. Although Lincoln spent 
seven days (November 30-December 7) on his Kansas speaking 
tour of 1859, the 1959 re-enactment was accomplished in several 
hours by motor car. 

Commemoration of the Lincoln tour, under the sponsorship of the 
Kansas Centennial Commission and the State Historical Society, 
was proposed by Fred W. Brinkerhoff, editor of the Pittsburg Head- 
light and Sun, a director of the commission and former president of 
the Society. Rolla Clymer, editor of the E] Dorado Times, also a 
director of the commission and former president of the Society, was 
cast in the role of the Illinois statesman. Marshall Gardiner of 
Leavenworth, Al Bennett of Atchison, and C. C. Calnan of Troy, 
assisted by other citizens and officials, planned the programs and 
parades along the way. 

The caravan traveled from St. Joseph, Mo., through Elwood to 
Troy, Atchison, and Leavenworth. Stops for speeches were made 
at the latter three cities—from steps of the courthouses in Troy and 
Atchison, and from a platform in a downtown street at Leavenworth, 
near the site of old Stockton hall where Lincoln gave two of his 
speeches. The weather was cold in 1959, but not as cold as when 
Lincoln huddled under a buffalo robe in an open buggy 100 years 
earlier. This buggy, used by Lincoln on part of his Kansas journey, 
is now the property of the Fort Leavenworth museum and was 
transported on a truck-drawn trailer. The 1959 Lincoln made en- 
trances into some of the towns in this authentic but now horseless 
carriage. 

Clymer’s talks included words and phrases of the Lincoln speeches 
as reported in contemporary newspapers and in Roy P. Basler’ 
Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln (Rutgers University Press, 
1953). With these, Clymer reconstructed the political scene of 
1859 and gave the essence of what Lincoln, who the next year was 
to announce himself a candidate and to win the Presidency, may 
have said in several long speeches in these Kansas cities. 


(438) 
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Lincoin’s Visrr TO KANSAS 


II. Roxrzita Crymer’s 1959 PrESENTATION OF 
LINCOLN’s SPEECHES IN KANSAS 


TROY 


This is the first time I have set foot on Kansas soil, and I am glad to be here. 

It is possible that you people of Kansas have local questions with regard 
to Railroads, Land Grants and internal improvements—which are matters of 
deeper interest to you than the questions arising out of national politics. 
Of these I know nothing, and can say nothing. 

You have, however, just adopted a state constitution and it is probable that, 
under that Constitution, you will soon cease your territorial existence and 
come forward to take your place in the brotherhood of states, and act your 
part as a member of the confederation. 

Kansas will be free, but the same questions aroused here in regard to freedom 
or slavery will arise with regard to other territories—and Kansas will have 
to take a stand in deciding them. 

People often ask: “Why make such a fuss about a few Negroes?” I answer 
the question by asking, what will you do to dispose of this question? The 
slaves constitute one-seventh of our entire population. Wherever there is an 
element of this magnitude in government, it will be talked about. 

The general feeling in regard to slavery has changed entirely since the early 
days of the Republic. You may examine the debates under the Confederation, 
in the convention that framed the constitution, and in the first session of Con- 
gress—and you will not find a single man saying Slavery is a good thing. 
They all believed it was an evil. 

They made the Northwest Territory—the only territory then belonging to 
the government—forever Free. They prohibited the African slave trade. Hav- 
ing thus prevented its extension and cut off the supply, the Fathers of the 
Republic believed that Slavery must soon disappear. 

There are only three clauses in the Constitution which refer to Slavery, 
and in neither of them is the word Slave or Slavery mentioned. The word 
is not used in the clause prohibiting the African slave trade; it is not used in 
the clause which makes Slaves a basis of representation; it is not used in the 
clause requiring the return of fugitive Slaves. 

And yet in all the debates in the Convention the question was discussed 
and Slaves and Slavery talked about. Now why was this word kept out of this 
instrument and so carefully kept that a European, be he ever so intelligent, if 
not familiar with our institutions, might read the Constitution over and over 
again and never learn that Slavery existed in the United States? 

The reason is this: The Framers of the Organic Law believed that the 
Constitution would outlast Slavery, and they did not want a word there to tell 
future generations that Slavery had ever been legalized in America. 

Tomorrow John Brown will be hanged for treason in Virginia. We are 
forced to believe that the attack of Brown on Harpers Ferry was wrong for 
two reasons: It was a violation of law; and it was, as all such attacks must be, 
futile as far as any effect it might have on the extinction of a great evil. 

We have provided a means for the expression of our belief in regard to 
slavery—and that is through the ballot box—the peaceful method provided by 
the Constitution. John Brown has shown great courage, rare unselfishness, as 
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even Governor Wise testifies. But no man, North or South, can approve of 
violence or crime. 

And now I thank you, and extend the wish that all of you go to your own 
state election on Tuesday and vote as becomes the Free Men of Kansas. 


ATCHISON 


You are, as yet, the people of a territory, but you probably soon will be the 
people of a state of the union. 

Then you will be in possession of new privileges—and new duties will be 
upon you. You will have to bear a part in all that appertains to the admin- 
istration of the national government. 

That government, from the beginning, has had, has now, and must continue 
to have a policy in relation to domestic slavery. It cannot, if it would, be 
without a policy upon that subject. 

And that policy must, of necessity, take one of two directions. It must deal 
with the institution as being wrong, or not being wrong. 

The nationality of Freedom is as old as the government itself. In all states 
where slavery did not exist by municipal law, or was not made a distinctive 
feature of the articles of cession, Freedom was established. 

The Fathers opposed interfering with slavery where it existed, or allowing it 
to encompass the national domain. That is alike my doctrine, and the doctrine 
of the Republican party. 

We hear much today about the doctrine of Popular Sovereignty. If you 
carry out that doctrine to its full meaning, it would renew the African slave 
trade. 

Who can show that one people have a better right to carry slaves to where 
they never have been, than another people to buy slaves wherever they please, 
even in Africa? 

The advocates of Popular Sovereignty by their efforts to brutalize the Negro 
in the public mind—denying him any share in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and comparing him to the crocodile—are beyond what avowed pro- 
slavery men ever do. These people do as much, or more, as the pro-slavery 
men toward making the institution national and perpetual. 

Many of these Popular Sovereignty advocates say they are “as much op- 
posed to slavery as anyone,” but they never seem to find any time or place 
to oppose it. 

In their view, it must not be opposed to politics, because that is agitation; 
nor in the pulpit, because that is religion; nor in the Free States because 
it is not there; nor in the slave states because it is there. 

These gentleman are never offended by hearing slavery supported in any 
of these places. Still, they are “as much opposed to slavery as anybody.” One 
would suppose that it would exactly suit them if the people of the slave states 
themselves would adopt emancipation. 

But when Frank Blair tried this last year in Missouri, and was beaten, 
everyone of them threw up his hat and shouted, “Hurrah for Democracy.” 

Your territory has had a marked history. No territory has ever had such a 
history. There has been strife and bloodshed here. Both parties have been 
guilty of outrages. 
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Whatever the relative guilt of the parties, one fact is certain—that there 
has been loss of life, destruction of property and material interests have been 
retarded. 

Can anyone say this has been desirable? 

There is a peaceful way of settling these questions—the way adopted by 
government until a recent period. The bloody code has grown out of the 
new policy in regard to the government of territories. 

We have a means provided for the expression of our belief in regard to 
slavery—through the ballot box—as the peaceful method provided by the 
constitution. 

You who object to Republicans say you are for the Union, and you greatly 
fear the success of the Republicans would destroy the Union. Why? 

Do the Republicans declare against the Union? Nothing like it. Your own 
statement is that if the Black Republicans elect a president, you won't stand 
it. You will break up the Union. 

That will be your act, not ours. To justify it, you must show that our policy 
gives you just cause for such desperate action. Can you do that? 

When you attempt it, you will find that our policy is exactly the policy of 
the men who made the Union. Nothing more and nothing less. 

While you elect a president, we submit—neither breaking nor attempting 
to break up the Union. If we shall constitutionally elect a president, it will 
be our duty to see that you submit. 

Old John Brown has just been executed for treason against a state. We 
cannot object, even though he agreed with us in thinking slavery wrong. 
That cannot excuse violence, bloodshed and treason. It could avail him nothing 
that he might think himself right. 

So, if we constitutionally elect a President, and therefore you undertake 
to destroy the Union, it will be our duty to deal with you as John Brown has 
been dealt with. 

We shall try to do our duty. 

We hope and believe that in no section will a majority so act as to render 
such extreme measures necessary. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I appeal to you all—opponents as well as friends— 
to think soberly and maturely on all these questions, and never fail to cast 
your vote. 

LEAVENWORTH 


You are, as yet, the people of a territory, but you probably will soon be the 
people of a state of the Union. Then you will be in possession of new privileges, 
and new duties will be upon you. 

You will have to bear a part in all that pertains to the administration of the 
National government. That government, from the beginning, has had, has now, 
and must continue to have a policy in relation to domestic slavery. 

It cannot, if it would, be without a policy on that subject. And that policy 
must, of necessity, take one of two directions. It must deal with the institu- 
tion as being wrong, or not being wrong. 

The early action of the general government upon the question—in relation 
to the foreign slave trade, the basis of federal representation, the prohibition 
of slavery in the federal territories, and the Fugitives slave clause in the Con- 
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stitution, was based upon the idea of slavery being wrong. The government 
tolerated slavery so far, and only so far, as the necessity of its actual presence 
required. 

The policy of the Kansas-Nebraska act, about which so much has been said, 
was based on the opposite idea—that is, the idea that slavery is not wrong. 

You, the people of Kansas, furnish the example of the first application of 
this new policy. At the end of about five years, after having almost continual 
struggles, fire and bloodshed, over this very question, and after having framed 
several state constitutions, you have at last secured a Free-State constitution, 
under which you will probably be admitted into the Union. 

At the end of all this difficulty, you have attained what we in the old 
Northwest territory attained without any difficulty at all. Compare, or rather 
contrast, the actual working of the new policy with that of the old, and say 
whether, after all, the old way—the way adopted by Washington and his 
compeers—was not the better way. 

This new policy has proved false to all its promises—namely, to end slavery 
agitation, and to afford greater control of their affairs to the people of the 
territories. 

You have already had, I think, five governors, and yet, although their doings 
in their respective days, were of some little interest to you, it is doubtful whether 
you now even remember the names of half of them. 

They are all gone (all but the last) leaving without a trace upon your soil, 
or having done a single act which can, in the least degree, help or hurt you— 
in all the indefinite future before you. This is the size of the governor 
question. 

Now, how is it with the slavery question? If your first settlers had so far 
decided in favor of slavery, as to have got 5,000 slaves planted on your soil, 
you could, by no moral possibility, have adopted a Free-State constitution. 

Their owners would be influential men whose property it would be impos- 
sible to destroy. If you freed the slaves, you would not know what to do 
with them. You would not wish to keep them as underlings, and could not 
elevate them to social and political equality. 

You could not send them away. Neither the slave states nor the free states 
would let you send them there. All of the rest of your property would not 
pay for sending them to Liberia. You could more easily have disposed of 
not five, but five hundred governors. 

Which is the greater—this or the governor question? Which could more 
safely be entrusted to the first few people to settle a territory? 

The Fathers did not seek to interfere with slavery where it existed, but to 
prevent its extension. This is the policy of the Republican party of today. 

We must not disturb slavery in the states where it exists, because the 
Constitution and the peace of the country both forbid us. But we must, by a 
national policy, prevent the spread of slavery into the new states, or free states, 
because the Constitution does not forbid us, and the general welfare does 
require the prevention. 

We must prevent these things being done either by Congress or the courts. 
The people—the people—are the rightful masters of both Congress and the 
courts—not to overthrow the Constitution, but to overthrow the men who 
pervert it. 
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Senator Douglas has assured us of a great line, a line ordained of God— 
a line on one side of which slave labor alone could be employed, and on the 
other only free labor could be utilized. 

It may be that the Missouri river was the line suggested by Douglas. If 
the line was ordained of God, it ought to be plain and palpable—though I 
have never been able to put my finger on it. 

The attempt to identify the Republican party with the John Brown business 
is simply an electioneering dodge. I have yet to find the first Republican who 
endorsed Brown’s proposed insurrection. It there was one, I would invite 
him to step out of the ranks and correct his politics. 

It is imperative that the races be kept distinct. Because I do not wish to 
hold a Negro woman as a slave, it does not follow that I want her for a wife. 
Such flimsy diatribes, as the political arguments over “amalgamation,” have 
been perpetrated by the Democracy to divert the public mind from the real 
issue—the extension or nonextension of slavery—its localization or nationali- 
zation. 

The aims and principles of the Republican party harmonize with the teach- 
ings of those by whom the Government was founded, and their predominance 
is essential to the proper development of the country, to its progress and glory, 
to the salvation of the Union and the perpetuity of Free Institutions. 











Bypaths of Kansas History 
An Earty Day BEATNIK 


From The Kansas News, Emporia, January 8, 1859. 


Coot.—A gentleman entered our office a few days since, and stated that 
he would like to subscribe for the paper for forty days, provided we would 
change the day of publication and “prent his’n on Monday,” and also pro- 
vided he could pay his subscription in instalments of ten cents at a time, 
as he did not wish to risk a large amount of cash in our hands. We thought 
that “rather cool.” 

P.S, Since writing the above, we found out that the individual alluded to, 
wanted to pay his subscription in frozen pumpkins. 





“Home, Sweet Home” 


From the Topeka Tribune, quoted in the Emporia News, August 
20, 1859. 


Mr. Ingham, of Topeka, and several others returned from a trip to the Gold 
Mines on Saturday evening last. Mr. Ingham brought a few specimens of the 
metal back, but is of [the] opinion that the mines will not pay as well as staying 
at home with one’s wife, when the sweets and comforts of home are necessary 
to the enjoyment of married men, and we dare say, the returned husband will 
be duly appreciated by an anxious and affectionate wife. 





Too Mucu FREEDOM WITH RELIGION 


From The Weekly Free Press, Atchison, February 15, 1868. 


A man was expelled from the Methodist church at Junction City the other 
day for having obtained admission on forged papers. 





FROZEN RIveErs 


From the Wyandott Herald, February 29, 1872. 


On the 5th day of November the Kansas river froze over at this point [present 
Kansas City], and on the 22d of the same month the Missouri was closed. Both 
rivers remained in this condition until Friday last, the 23d day of February. 
The former river remaining closed for the period of 110 days, and the latter 
for the period of 93 days; being a much longer period of time for the Ice King 
to hold his sway than ever before since the settlement of the country by the 
whites. 





Exir THE BUFFALO 


From the Wabaunsee County News, Alma, November 20, 1872. 


South of the Arkansas river 2,000 men are engaged in shooting buffalo 
for their hides alone. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


“Kansas City’s Hannibal Bridge: Western Town-booming and 
Eastern Capital,” by Charles N. Glabb, comprised the March, 1959, 
number of The Trail Guide, Independence, Mo., published by the 
Kansas City posse of the Westerners. 


Elizabeth Barnes’ column, “Historic Johnson County,” has con- 
tinued to appear regularly in the Johnson County Herald, Overland 
Park. Among subjects covered during the past year were: “Corinth 
Community—the Church,” March 5, 1959; “Corinth Community— 
the Cemetery,” March 12; baseball in the Kansas City area, March 
19, 26; “Santa Fe Trade Based in N. E. Johnson County,” April 2, 
16, 23, 30, May 7; “Corinth Community School,” May 14; biographi- 
cal sketch of Thomas C. Porter family, July 2; and “Story of Oxford 
and New Santa Fe [Mo.],” August 6, 13, 20. 


Dr. B. E. Ebel, Redlands, Calif., a native of Hillsboro, is author 
of a series of articles on the history of Hillsboro, beginning in the 
Hillsboro Star-Journal, March 5, 1959. Founded in 1879 by John 
G. Hill, the town was first called Hill City. 


Histories of the Greeley Evangelical United Brethren church 
were published in the Garnett Review, March 9, and Anderson 
Countian, April 2, 1959. Organization of the church was completed 
in June, 1859, and a building erected the following year. 


Among historical articles appearing in the Hays Daily News in 
recent months were: “Lawlessness at Ellis 63 Years Ago Led to 
All-Feminine City Government,” by Kittie Dale, March 22, 1959; 
“Early Tests for Gold and Oil in [Ellis] County Brought Excitement 
and Disappointment,” March 29; “Legend of Old Mulvey Hall at 
Ellis Grows Five Years After Last Dance,” by Kittie Dale, May 10; 
“Yocemento Once Held Great Promise but Idea of Founders [Ce- 
ment Plant] Born Too Soon,” May 24; “Two Ellis Old Timers 
[Howard C. Raynesford and August Schutte] Map and Mark Butter- 
field Overland Despatch Trail,” May 31; “Hays City Fourth of July 
Celebration 81 Years Ago Enlivened by Soldiers,” July 3; “Bat 
Masterson Favored City Over Prairie in Later Years,” September 6; 
“Harper’s Magazine Files Yield Account of Old Fort Hays’ Trials 
With Indians,” November 1. 


McPherson county’s first courthouse, built around 1870, was the 
subject of an article in the Lindsborg News-Record, March 30, 
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1959. On June 15 the News-Record printed a history of the Holm- 
berg-Johnson Blacksmith and Wagon Shop of Lindsborg. The shop 
was built in 1874. 


“The Pony Express, Heroic Effort—Tragic End,” by Raymond W. 
Settle, appeared in the April, 1959, issue of the Utah Historical 
Quarterly, Salt Lake City. 


In observance of the 50th anniversary of the dedication of the 
present building of the Council Grove Methodist church, the Coun- 
cil Grove Republican published a brief history of the church, April 
1, 1959. The congregation’s history goes back to 1855 when the 
Methodist Church, South, organized a church in Council Grove. 


On April 1, 1959, the El] Dorado Times, published a page-length 
sketch of the Rogler family of Chase county. The article was writ- 
ten by Austin Showman and first published in the Weekly Star 
Farmer, Kansas City, Mo., August 10, 1955. Charles W. Rogler 
settled on a tract of land near present Matfield Green in 1859. The 
tract, now several thousand acres, is presently owned and oper- 
ated by Henry and Wayne Rogler, son and grandson of Charles. 
The Times, May 30, printed a letter written by Mrs. Pearl B. Harsh, 
giving a sketch of her father, Henry Brandley, who came to Kan- 
sas with Charles Rogler, and likewise, was a Chase county pioneer. 


Among articles of a historical nature in the Colby Press-Tribune 
in recent months were: a Thomas county history, by Ernest Snell, 
April 16, 20, 1959; history of Colby and the Cooper Hotel, Colby, 
May 21; and an article on the Colby Christian church, August 3. 


Histories of the First Baptist church of Oswego appeared in the 
Oswego Democrat, April 24 and May 1, 1959. The church was 
organized April 28, 1869. 

Mary Liz Montgomery’s column, “Incidentally . . .,” in the 
Junction City Weekly Union, April 30, 1959, included a history of 
the Lyon creek community south of Junction City. The first 
settlers in the area arrived in 1856. The Lyona Methodist church 
was organized April 10, 1859. A sketch of the church appeared in 
the Abilene Reflector-Chronicle, April 16. 


“Cowboys Had Own Paper,” by Mary Einsel, a history of The 
Kansas Cowboy, Dodge City, was printed in the Hutchinson News, 
May 8, 1959. Don Kendall reviewed central Kansas history and 
noted towns celebrating anniversaries in an article published in the 
News, May 81. 
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Ninety-year-old Mrs. H. W. Todd, Independence, was the sub- 
ject of a biographical sketch by Wilma Schweitzer in the Inde- 
pendence Daily Reporter, May 3, 1959. On May 10 the Reporter 
published an article, by Ed Guilinger, on Mount Hope Cemetery, 
of Independence, and its sexton, C. R. Hibbens. A short sketch, 
by Guilinger, of the old Wilson county courthouse, built in 1886, 
was printed May 31. An article by Lily B. Rozar on the Dalton 
gang appeared in the November 22 issue. 


Included in the May 13, 1959, issue of the Concordia Blade- 
Empire was a three-page history of the Sisters of St. Joseph in Con- 
cordia. The Sisters arrived in Concordia and established a school 
in 1884. 

One hundred years ago, through the efforts of Lt. J. E. B. Stuart of 
Fort Riley, the Episcopal Church of the Covenant in Junction City 
was built, according to a history of the church by Kent Stuart in the 
Pittsburg Sun, May 21, and the Junction City Weekly Union, May 
28, 1959. 


The Southwest Daily Times, Liberal, published a history of the 
city’s library in the issue of May 23, 1959. The library was started 
in 1903 with the establishment of a reading room. The present 
building, commenced in 1953, was recently completed with the ad- 
dition of two new wings. 


Early history of the military post of Fort Scott was briefly sketched 
in the Fort Scott Tribune, May 30, 1959. A section devoted to the 
history of the Fort Scott area was published in the Tribune, Septem- 
ber 4. Of particular interest were articles and pictures of the Fort 
Blair blockhouse, built in 1862-1863, which has been restored and 
was rededicated September 7. 


A history of the Grandview Methodist church, near Arkansas City, 
was printed in the Arkansas City Daily Traveler, June 3, 1959. The 
original church building was dedicated June 13, 1909. 


A history of Earlton, Neosho county, by Emma Barnes Frazier, 
was printed in the Thayer News and the St. Paul Journal, June 4, 
1959. 

On June 6, 1959, the Clay Center Dispatch began publication of 
the diary of Thomas J. Ingham in series form. The diary describes 
Ingham’s journey from Pennsylvania to Clay county in 1859. 

The German Evangelical Lutheran Zion church of Junction City 
was organized June 9, 1884, according to a history of the church, 
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now called the Zion United Church of Christ, in the Junction City 
Weekly Union, June 11, 1959. 


On June 11, 1959, the Mullinville News began publication of a 
series of articles on the history of Mullinville by Mrs. Marilla Alford 
Blau. The town was started in 1884 by Alfred A. Mullin. 


A history of the Americus United Presbyterian church appeared 
in the Emporia Gazette, June 18, and in the Emporia Weekly 
Gazette, July 2, 1959. The congregation was organized March 15, 
1859, by the Rev. J. N. Smith. 


“A Half Century at Hicks Chapel Church,” a history of the Hicks 
Chapel Methodist church, Cowley county, by Mrs. Dwight Mosier, 
was published in three parts in the Cedar Vale Messenger, June 18, 
25, and July 2, 1959. 


The Hanover News, June 19, 1959, printed a history of the Horse- 
shoe Farmers Band of near Hanover. The band was organized in 
1909 with 15 members. 


The Iola Register, June 25, 1959, printed a history of the Carlyle 
Presbyterian church in observance of the church’s 100th anniversary. 
A Sunday School was started in 1858 and on June 27, 1859, the 
church was organized. 


In 1889 the Burns German Methodist church, now known as the 
Ebenezer church, southwest of Burns, was organized. A three- 
column history of the church was published in the Burns News, July 
3, 1959. 


The Topeka Capital-Journal, July 5, 1959, printed an article by 
Lucille T. Kohler on Mrs. L. D. Whittemore, who “has been called 
the mother of art at Washburn and in Topeka.” Mrs. Whittemore’s 
presentation of “Living Pictures,” representing the works of the 
masters with living persons, in 1913 and 1915, was a feature of the 
article. 


“Early Days in Bucklin . . .,” a series by Mrs. F. A. Gresham, 
began appearing in the Bucklin Banner, July 9, 1959. Bucklin’s be- 
ginning was in 1887 when all the buildings from Colcord and Corbitt 
were moved to a location on the railroad. 


The Attica Independent published a 32-page souvenir edition 
July 9, 1959, in observance of Attica’s 75th anniversary. The town’s 
history and anniversary celebration were featured. 


“Pioneer Days in Scott County, Kansas” is the title of a history 
by Mrs. E. W. Vaughn, published serially in the News Chronicle, 
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sity Scott City, beginning July 9, 1959. Mrs. Vaughn’s parents, the N. 
H. Baileys, homesteaded in Scott county in 1885. 

of a A 24-page jubilee edition was published by The Clark County 

‘ord Clipper, Ashland, August 6, 1959, in observance of the 75th anni- 
versaries of Ashland and the Clipper. 

red August 12, 1959, marked the 50th anniversary of the St. Stanislaus 

okly parish at Ingalls. A history of the parish appeared in the Jacksonian, 

15, Cimarron, August 6, 1959. As early as the 1880's priests occasionally 


visited the area. Mass was offered in the homes until completion of 
icks the building in 1909. 


ier, Articles by Russ Hyatt in recent issues of the Wichita Beacon in- 
18, cluded: “Historic West Kansas Timepiece Restored to Mark Time 

at Newton,” and “Pioneer Effort to Build Town Recalled in Story of 
rse- Lake City,” August 9, 1959, and “Bohemians on Border [Sumner and 
1 in Harper Counties] Overlooked by Historians,” August 23. 


On the occasion of the completion of its 96th year, the Enterprise- 


lyle Chronicle, Burlingame, September 3, 1959, printed a review of the 
ary. years since its beginning. The newspaper was founded by Marshall 
the M. Murdock as the Osage County Chronicle. 


“Cigar Factories and Four Papers on Marysville Scene in 1902- 


the 03,” by Gordon S. Hohn, appeared in the Marysville Advocate, Sep- 
=e tember 3, 1959. A history of the Bigelow Methodist church, by Mrs. 
uly Chas. Walls, was printed in the Advocate, September 10. The 


church, established in 1887, will soon be a victim of the Tuttle Creek 
dam reservoir. 





b 

a On September 3, 1959, the Junction City Union published an 

re’s article by Mrs. Wilber M. Brucker, which included a historical 

the sketch of Fort Riley. 

the Caney’s early history as recalled by Ollie Smith, its senior native 
citizen, was printed in the Caney Chronicle, September 24, 1959. 

am, The town celebrated its 90th anniversary in 1959. 

be- Clearwater was incorporated in 1884 but the history of the area 

bitt goes back to the 1860's, according to a column-length history of the 
town in the Clearwater News, October 1, 1959. 

ion Some of the early history of Fort Larned was reviewed in the 

yn's Tiller and Toiler, Larned, October 22, 1959. The fort was estab- 
lished 100 years ago by Maj. Henry W. Wessells. 

ory 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


An Old Abilene Town Company has been formed to construct a 
replica of early Abilene. Work is well under way with a number 
of buildings completed. Henry B. Jameson is president of the or- 
ganization. William A. Guilfoyle is first vice-president; Dorothy 
Bath, secretary; Charles Stapf, treasurer; and Charles Cruse, Holly 
Callahan, H. W. Keel, Dale Snider, and Dr. Tracy Conklin, honorary 
vice-presidents. 


Officers of the Finney County Historical Society, elected April 14, 
1959, are: C. H. Cleaver, president; A. M. Fleming, first vice-presi- 
dent; Damon Cobb, second vice-president; Claudine Lindner, secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Cecil Wristen, treasurer. 


Hillsboro observed its 75th anniversary with a celebration June 
7-10, 1959. Featured event of the program was a historical pageant 
entitled “Glimpses of Our Heritage.” 

“Pageant of the Prairie,” was the feature of Coldwater’s diamond 
jubilee celebration, August 29-September 2, 1959. Other events in- 
cluded a parade, union religious service, and chuck-wagon break- 
fast. 

Re-elected as officers of the Chase County Historical Society at the 
society's annual meeting in Cottonwood Falls, September 5, 1959, 
were: Charles O. Gaines, president; Paul B. Wood, vice-president; 
George Dawson, treasurer; and Mrs. Ruth Conner, historian. Whitt 
Laughridge is the newly elected secretary. The executive committee 
consists of Mrs. Conner, Mrs. Ida Vinson, Mrs. Helen Austin, Be- 
atrice Hays, Hugh K. Campbell, and R. Z. Blackburn. 


L. W. Hubbell was re-elected president of the Hodgeman County 
Historical Society at a meeting September 10, 1959, in Jetmore. Bert 
Brumfield was elected vice-president; Nina Lupfer, secretary; and 
Mrs. Muriel Eichman, treasurer. Directors chosen were: Margaret 
Raser, Lula Jones, Lida Benge, and J. W. Lang. 


On September 13, 1959, the Fort Wallace Memorial Association 
placed a marker at the site of the massacre of the John German 
family by Cheyenne Indians in September, 1874, near present Rus- 
sell Springs. At a meeting in Wallace, November 5, members of the 
association discussed plans for increased activity in the preservation 
of western Kansas history, including a new museum to be located 
near Wallace. E. M. Beougher, Grinnell, is president of the associa- 
tion. 
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Harold O. Taylor is the new president of the Crawford County 
Historical Society, elected at the society’s annual meeting, in Pitts- 
burg, September 29, 1959. Other officers include: Robert O. Karr, 
vice-president; Mrs. Ethel Atkinson, secretary; and Mrs. J. W. Black, 
treasurer. T. E. Davis, Belle Provorse, Vivian Walker, and Mrs. 
Hugh Friel were named directors. Fred W. Brinkerhoff, Pittsburg 
publisher, was the principal speaker. 


Officers of the Lane County Historical Society, elected at a meet- 
ing in Dighton, October 12, 1959, are: Bill Pike, president; Mrs. 
Roy Hagans, vice-president; Mrs. Joe Hanna, secretary; Mrs. Dale 
Jewett, treasurer; and Roy Hagans, Mrs. J. E. Mowery, and Walter 
Herndon, members of the board. Herndon was the retiring presi- 
dent. 


New directors of the Allen County Historical Society, elected at 
the annual meeting, October 13, 1959, in Iola, are: J. Glenn Dicker- 
son, Mrs. Ruth Crowl, and Lillian Johnson. Directors re-elected 
were: Col. R. L. Thompson, Spencer Gard, Angelo Scott, Mary 
Ruth Carpenter, and Mary Hankins. Judge Gard is president of the 
society. 

B. H. Oesterreich, Woodbine, was re-elected president, and Mrs. 
Viola Ehrsam, Enterprise, first vice-president, of the Dickinson 
County Historical Society at a meeting in the Lyona Methodist 
church, October 22, 1959. Elmer Sellin, Abilene, was named secre- 
tary. 

Robert Hanson was elected president of the Cloud County His- 
torical Society at the annual meeting, October 26, 1959, in Con- 
cordia. Ernest W. Powell was chosen vice-president; Mrs. Raymond 
A. Hanson, recording secretary; Mrs. Sid Knapp, membership secre- 
tary; Ernest F. Swanson, treasurer; and Dr. Leo Haughey, Robert B. 
Wilson, Leo Paulsen, George Palmer, and Mrs. Wilfred Trembley, 
directors. Martin Van De Mark was the retiring president. 


The Thomas County Historical Society was organized at a meeting 
in Colby, November 12, 1959. Carl G. Eddy was elected president 
of the new society. Other officers are: W. D. Ferguson, vice-presi- 
dent; Jessie Dimmitt, secretary; Bertha Louis, treasurer; and Harry 
Eicher, Lulu Hutchinson, and Esther Sewell, directors. Ed 
Beougher, Grinnell, was the principal speaker. 


Election of officers was held by the Ottawa County Historical 
Society in Minneapolis, November 14, 1959. Ray Halberstadt was 
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elected president; A. R. Miller, vice-president; Mrs. Ray Halberstadt, 
secretary; Mrs. Fred Jagger, treasurer; Mrs. Zella Heald, reporter; 
and Louis Ballou, Rolla Geisen, and Paul Wilkins, directors. 


Abraham Lincoln’s Kansas tour of 1859 was re-enacted December 
5, 1959, with Rolla Clymer, El Dorado publisher, playing the part 
of Lincoln. For further information on the 1959 tour and the text 
of Clymer’s talks, see pp. 438-448. 


For significant accomplishment in the field of preservation, the 
Chase County Historical Society was presented a citation by the 
Jackson County (Missouri) Historical Society at the annual dinner 
of the Jackson county society in Kansas City, Mo., December 8, 1959. 
The award was presented to the Chase county society for its work in 
restoring the Chase county courthouse. 


Recently elected officers of the Leavenworth County Historical 
Society are: James E. Fussell, president; Helen Yoakum, first vice- 
president; Hans Frienmuth, second vice-president; Mrs. Gorman 
Hunt, secretary; and Col. Ralph B. Stewart, treasurer. Directors of 
the society are: D. R. Anthony, III, E. Bert Collard, Sr., Ella V. 
Carroll, Mrs. Carl Behrle, Mrs. Minnie Mae Maier, Julius Waldstein, 
and A. W. Johnson. 


American Airlines has recently published a 47-page booklet en- 
titled History Below the Jet Trails, for distribution to passengers 
traveling between St. Louis and Los Angeles. Written by the Rev. 
John Francis Bannon, S. J., the booklet tells of those who traveled 
the route in an earlier day—Indians, soldiers, pioneers, prospectors, 
traders—and something of the history of the land in the shadow of 
the jet planes. 



































A 44-page pamphlet presenting the story of the early life of Fort 
Hays and Hays City was published in May, 1959, by the Old Fort 
Hays Historical Association, Inc. Fort Hays, established October 11, 
1865, was first called Fort Fletcher. 


Travel Memories From America, by Carl Johan Nyvall, originally 
published in 1876, has been translated and edited by E. Gustav 
Johnson, and published in a 126-page volume by the Covenant Press, 
Chicago, in 1959. Nyvall, a Swedish evangelist, visited America in 
1875-1876, spending part of the time with his former countrymen in 
Kansas. 
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tadt, Roy S. Bloss is the author of a 159-page volume entitled Pony Ex- 

ter; press—the Great Gamble, recently published by Howell-North Press, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

nber They Seek a Country is the title of a 222-page work by David V. 

part Wiebe, printed by the Mennonite Brethren Publishing House, Hills- 

text boro, in 1959. It is the story of the Mennonite migrations and their 
pioneer settlements, especially those in Kansas. 

, the The Fighting Parson, a 284-page biography of Col. John M. Chiv- 

r the ington, by Reginald S. Craig, was published by the Westernlore 

inner Press, Los Angeles, in 1959. Chivington is best known for his part 

1959. in the Sand Creek massacre against the Cheyenne Indians in 1864. 

rk in Dale L. Morgan edited, and Fred A. Rosenstock of the Old West 
Publishing Co., recently published The Overland Diary of James A. 

rical Pritchard From Kentucky to California in 1849. The 221-page vol- 

vice- ume also includes a biography of Pritchard by Hugh Pritchard Wil- 

rman liamson. 

rs of Great Train Robberies of the West, a 310-page work by Eugene 

la V. B. Block, was published by Coward-McCann, Inc., New York, in 

stein, 1959. 
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Errata, Volume XXV 


Page 11, lines 19 and 20, A. J. Isaacs should be A. J. Isacks. 
Page 113, line 7, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Kingman should be Mr. and Mrs. 


R. H. Kingman. 
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Wichita: Historical Wichita board, 
note on 

—impact of agricultural developments 
on banking in, article on, noted. ... 

—Methodist church, lecture series, 

1879-81, notes on..... 198, 

— —revival, 1877, noted. . ; 

—‘“‘New Church” history (in J. C. 
Malin’s article on W, S. White) 

—W. S. White’s criticisms of ministers, 
1870’s-1880’s, notes on 89- 

Wichita Air Force Base: renamed Mc- 
Connell Air Force Base 

Wichita Beacon: articles in, 


noted... 

—Wm. S. White’s odneathip of, 
notes on 84, 

Wichita Eagle: 
filmed 

Wichita Library Association: note on 

Wichita Municipal Airport: Air Force 
connection, notes on 339- 

Wichita Secular Union 

Widder, Mrs. George, Kansas ‘City 

Wiebe, David V.: Mennonite anny 
by, noted. 

Wigginton, Joy, Butler co. 

Wilder, Daniel W. 

—dquoted on N. C. McFarland letter. 

Wiley, R. D., Melvern: donor..... 

Wilhelm, F. B., Independence: 

Wilkins, Paul, Ottawa co. 

Will Rogers Army Air Field, ‘Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Willbrandt, Mary, Washington: 

Willes, S. J., Lawrence 

William Allen White Foundation. ‘ 

Williams, Charles A., Bentley 122, 

Williams, Edna: relative of Charles 
Bluejacket ~“ 

Williams, Frances R.: 

Williams, “| H. H.: 
Kansas regt 

Williams, James 'M.: Civil War 
colonel . 

Williamson, Hugh Pritchard . 


252, 
1953-1957 file micro- 
mayor, 


donor, 


article by, noted, 
head Third 
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341 
449 


89-103 passim 


lll 
227 


452 
134 
113 
7in 
2 
124 


117 
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Wilmeth, Roscoe: archaeological survey, 
1958, noted 

Wilson, Mrs. Albert, Edwards co. 

Wilson, Mrs. Alice "Gordon, Tepeke a: 
donor 108, 111, 113, 

Wilson, Bruce, Riley co a 

Wilson, Capt. Glen C.: Liberal. . 

Wilson, Brig. Gen. James C.: at 
Schilling Air Force Base 


8. 
Wilson, Capt. R. S.: at Marshall Field, 


Wilson, Robert B., Concordia. . 
Wilson county: courthouse article, 


not 
Wilson’s creek, battle of, 1861: noted, 
Winburn, Lt. Col. Temple F.: at 
Independence 
Winchester, Mrs. Jessie, Edwards co., 
Wind: and the “short es —, ‘ 
“Wings Over Kansas, U.S and 
Air Force”: article on, 129- ar. 834- 
Wise, Louis A., Lawrence. 
Wogan, Hilton, Bourbon 
Woman’s Kansas Day Club: “1959 
meeting, notes on ... 
Women: Annette Daisy’s “colony,” 
1893, noted ... 
Women’s Air Force Service Pilots. 
See WASP’s 
Womer, Parley Paul: ms. of, giv en 
Historical Society 
Womer, Mrs. Parley Paul: donor. 
Wood, Paul B., Chase co. : 
Wood, Samuel Newitt: a Branson 
rescuer, noted ‘ 
Woodford, Rev. O. L.: to Kansas, 
1857 183, 185, 
Woodring, Harry H., Topeka 
Woodson county: map, ca. 1910, ‘given 
Historical Society 
Woodward, Mrs. Louise * _ Eskridge: 


donor 
Wristen, Mrs. Cecil, Finney co, 





Wyandotte: comment on, 1857.. 
—1869 lithograph copy, given 
Historical Society 
—Garno House 
—McAlpin’s Hall 
—telegraph office, 1858 
— —1863, noted 
—Union Pacific, E. D., construction, 
1863, notes on 
— —offices moved to 
—-—photographs (by Gardner, 
1867) facing iv, and frontispiece. 
Wyandotte, The (locomotive): 
note on . 6, 
Wyandotte constitution: notes on, 284, 
Wyandotte County Historical Society: 
1959 meeting, note on 
Wyatt, P. J.: Kansas folklore thesis by, 
oted 1 


Yingling, Dean, Topeka 

Yoa’ , Helen, Leavenworth co. 

Yocemento, Ellis co.: article on, noted, 

Yok, Elder William S., of South 
Carolina oe 

Young, Walker, Caldwell . 


Z 


Zartman, Lt. Col. Paul A.: 

Coffeyville . 134 
Zeidler, Mr. and Mrs. William a 

Topeka: donors . 118 
Zeitler, Mr. and Mrs. Blodwen William 

Ft. Madison, Iowa: donors... ili, 14 
Zeller, Hazel, fog) co. 
Ziebolz, Mr. and Mes. J I , Ness City.. 114 
Zimmerman, Mrs, Valley Falls: 
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